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In FEBRUARY 


Workshops for Teachers: 
When we asked several hun- 
dred readers of EpucATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP to suggest topics 
for this year’s Journal, one 
of the most frequently men- 
tioned subjects was “Work- 
shops for Teachers.” 


In February our authors 
bring you suggestions for 
organizing and conducting 
your own workshop, with 
specific descriptions of vari- 
ous types of workshops and 
work conferences. They tell 
you how they planned and 
the purpose behind their 
work; they share their good 
ideas and their bad, letting 
you profit by their mistakes. 


A workshop under state de- 
partment leadership in Wash- 
ington is described by 
Watt A. Long and Vernon 
E, Anderson. M. E. Yount 
writes of his experience with 
workshops for teachers in 
Alamance County, North 
Carolina. 


A work conference at Hig- 
gins Lake in Michigan is 
discussed by Roland C. 
Faunce. R. Lee Thomas and 
Mary Hall describe how a 
rural school can be a labora- 
tory for a workshop group. 


Other contributors are Earl 
C. Kelley, Frances Mayfarth, 
L. D. Haskew, Gerald Y. 
Smith, Rachel S. Sutton, 
Cornelius V. Troup, and 
Mildred English. 
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What Is Supervision? 


Reams of paper have been covered with countless words about the func- 
tion of supervision. Yet, by drawing aside the heavy curtain of abstract 
phraseology and allowing us to glimpse their day-to-day activities, these 
supervisor-authors give us a clear vision of what supervision can be. 


STORY FROM A DIARY. 


€ A state supervisor at work 





LOOKING BACK over the pages of a 


ANNE HOPPOCK 


the year’s achievements and to face the 


diary is useful and pleasant. It is useful sins of omission. It is pleasant because it 
because it provides opportunity to study serves as a reminder of days spent with 





A philosophy of education that results in 
supervision at its best is inherent in this 
author’s account of what each day contains. 
Her sensitive, understanding approach to the 
needs and problems of the people with 
whom she works reflects a thorough com- 
prehension of the responsibilities of a super- 
visor. Ann Hoppock, as assistant in elemen- 
tary education in the New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction, works under the lead- 
ership of Thomas J. Durell, assistant com- 
missioner of education, in carrying on the 
activities which she describes on these pages. 
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rewarding people, little ones and grown- 
ups. It recalls trips up and down the state 
through the green promise of April and 
the white splendor of winter, and all the 
days of fruitfulness in between. (Through 
fog and sleet, and rain too, and occasional 
discouragement and weariness, but these 
are forgotten long after the others re- 
main.) All of these reminders are con- 
tained in the pages of my little red diary. 

Here is a page which reads: “Spent to- 
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day with the helping teachers in 

county discussing plans for their new 
curriculum program.” This was an event- 
ful day. Out of it grew a plan to have all 
the teachers freed from their work for 
several days a year for curriculum plan- 
ning. They are working in small workshop 
groups, studying their children and the 
findings of science, selecting the purposes 
and principles and deciding the policies by 
which they will work. I have been at- 
tending and helping with these workshops. 
I have been acquainting myself with this 
democratic program of curriculum plan- 
ning and how it is working so I can pass 
accounts of it along to others who are 
seeking to make teaching intelligent and 
creative. 


Understanding People Is 
a Big Part of the Job 


“Visited schools all day with Miss 
.” She is a young helping teacher 
in her first year of service. These young 
people have so much humility, such an 
awareness of the almost frightening poten- 
tialities in their jobs; yet with it is enthu- 
siasm, freshness of approach, and a whole- 
some understanding of the teacher’s point 
of view, for they are, themselves, just out 
of the classroom. 

At noon Miss and I sat on the 
beach with a sand dune for a back rest, 
and while we ate our sandwiches she 
talked about her plans and problems. It 
delighted me to see that almost instinc- 
tively she had been working to find what 
the teachers’ main interests are, what 
they wanted to do, how she could help 
them do these things and how they could 
be evaluated. I took a lesson from her 
book and tried to help her find ways to 
realize her gradually emerging purposes. 
Our Division holds frequent meetings 
with these new supervisors. During the 
first year or two of their work they need 
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help which the large conferences of super- 
visors do not provide. Participation in their 
own small meetings soon helps them to 
find a secure place in the larger group. 
“Attended a _ teachers’ meeting at 
.” This was based on problems 
they wanted to discuss with us. I remem- 
ber that meeting especially because the 
teachers, instead of being politely and 
passively acquiescent with their supervisor 
and the State Department representative, 
freely expressed their own ideas. It seemed 
to me that they talked out some conflicts 
in their thinking and arrived at tentative 
conclusions which were truly theirs and 
which they wanted to try. I thought on 
the way home that perhaps any seeming 
lack of cooperation and unwillingness to 
move ahead among teachers really lies in 
fear or misunderstanding. I congratulated 
myself that for once at least I had not tried 
to indoctrinate with my own cherished 
ideas but had been willing to listen to and 
profit by and think with this group. 
“Met today with the committee work- 
ing on the language arts bulletin.” The 
Division is issuing a series of bulletins, 
mimeographing instead of printing them 
so that we don’t perpetuate our less useful 
ideas in print and can make revisions. We 
sometimes think the process of developing 
these bulletins may be the most fruitful 
thing about them. First, developing them 
promotes working together. It calls for 
the cooperation of elementary and high 
school people, of classroom teachers with 
principals and supervisors, of teachers in 
service with the staff of the teachers col- 
leges, of all these groups together. Second, 
as the bulletins are being developed and 
revised, they call for widespread thought 
and discussion of current issues and prob- 
lems. Finally, they serve as a medium for 
drawing together, recording, and sharing 
outstanding work being done throughout 
the state. They are being used increasingly 
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by school systems as they plan curricula 
based on the needs and experiences of their 
own children. 


The Best Conferences Are 
Meetings of Friends 


“Attended a joint conference of city 
supervisors and helping teachers who work 
in rural schools.” The semi-annual con- 
ferences of these groups, sometimes held 
jointly, are always mentally invigorating. 
They are the meetings of friends with 
common interests and common devotion. 
They are working meetings where ex- 
periences and problems are shared and 
where outstanding educational leaders 
come in as consultants. From this sharing 
and consulting new ideas and improved 
practices and materials emerge. 

“Went today, at the request of Supt. 

to discuss the program for the 
5-year-old children in his schools.” Most 
of our field visits are on call to help with 
some specific problem, although often we 
go to see some especially fruitful project 
in order to report it to other teachers. 
Because our function is to help, not to 
inspect, the people in the field feel free 
to show us not just their outstanding suc- 
cesses but problems and difficulties as well. 
This gives us opportunity to serve and 
helps us to avoid the danger inherent in 
our position of losing touch with the 
realities of educating children. 

“Spent today discussing child develop- 
ment and parent education with the home 





THE DRAWING UP of a platform of 
beliefs and a plan of action for 1945 
will be a major consideration of the 
DSCD Board of Directors meeting in 
Chicago, February 22-25. Suggestions for 
items to be included should be mailed 
to DSCD, Executive Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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demonstration agents.” This was only one 
of many contacts we are having with lay 
groups who have concern for child wel- 
fare. We expect these contacts to increase 
and become more significant, for a major 
concern of our commissioner of education 
is that all people and groups serving chil- 
dren should be moving toward common 
purposes and concerted action. 


Looking Back Helps Us See Ahead 


It seems to me as I look back over the 
pages of my diary and forward to the 
1945 edition that we who work at the 
state level can profitably proceed along 
such lines as these: 


We should watch for and encourage in- 
terests and projects which have promise of 
improving the education of children. 

We should stimulate, and participate in, a 
continuous process of thinking, experiment. 
ing, and evaluating. This process furthers 
growth, Imposing ideas and patterns 
hinders it. 


We should be a clearing house for the 
most useful ideas and procedures that are 
to be found in and out of the state. 


We should be a means of harmonizing 
purposes and coordinating effort within 
the profession and among lay groups and 
school groups. 

We should promote morale. We can help 
create the atmosphere and provide the 
machinery through which teachers can get 
a feeling of belonging to a strong fellow- 
ship in which each has a secure and sig- 
nificant place. 


We need frequently to recall and re- 
define our purposes. It is dangerously easy 
to become absorbed with the trees of 
routine and so lose sight of the forest of 
genuine educational leadership. Perhaps 
the greatest safeguard against this devia- 
tion from our purpose is constant and 
intimate contact with those who justify 
our professional existence, the children and 
their teachers. 
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@ A county supervisor at work 





THE RURAL ROUTES 


THE BUSY DAYS of a rural school supervisor 
come to life on these pages as Estelle Scroggin 
Smith, Cherokee County supervisor in Alabama, 
describes her part in a six-county program aimed 
at improving rural living. School people, with all 
county agencies cooperating, began the program 
in 1939. Already much has been accomplished as 
indicated by better nutrition, effective soil erosion 
control, and improved livestock on the farms. 


July 12 Conference to plan county study 
program for year. 


Thirteen members of committee crowded 
into two cars for thirty-five-mile trip to 
college. Conversation in car could be sum- 
marized by remark of one teacher, “I 
am convinced more and more that our 
schools should accept their part of the 
responsibility in county life.” 

Conference opened at 10 A.M.; problems 
for discussion: How can a study program 
give teachers help in improving life in 
the country? What contribution can the 
teachers college make? 

As background of information, short 
resume was given of work being done 
and outstanding problems being met. 
Goals suggested for emphasis: sanitation 
(ordinary rules of health); food (ade- 
quate supply of milk and vegetables); 
natural resources (live-at-home program 
and soil conservation on each farm, beau- 
tification of homes); recreation (more and 
better reading, music, pictures, an appre- 
ciation of nature). 

It was decided to inaugurate study 
courses in county to help teachers in meet- 
ing above goals. 

“How can we lead teachers to see the 
relationship between soil conservation on 
each farm and adequate supply of milk 
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ESTELLE SCROGGIN SMITH 


59? 


and vegetables?” asked a member of our 
group. Miss X— was selected to visit in 
county and to lead teachers in study of 
this and related problems. 

Much interest was manifested in recrea- 
tional reading. Miss Y— was asked to 
guide group on book selections for various 
age groups, arrangement of attractive read- 
ing centers, etc. 

Plans were made for three college 
faculty members to spend one whole day 
in county each month, mornings visiting 
schools to help teachers and pupils on 
specific problems, afternoons at county- 
wide meetings to lead study groups on 
county problems. 

Incidental to main purpose of trip, ar- 
ranged for registration of four girls in 
college, secured part-time work for them, 
negotiated a loan for one and room reserva- 
tions for all. 


July 14 Meeting of teachers to plan pro- 
gram of work. 


“Those Jones children don’t come to 
school regularly,” said one teacher. “That’s 
nothing—not one of the six Smith chil- 
dren came last year,” said another. Rea- 
sons for this situation found to be: inade- 
quate food in many homes; unbalanced 
diet even in better homes; lack of recrea- 
tion; farm tenancy and improper use of 
natural resources. “What can an elemen- 
tary-school teacher do about these things?” 
asked one. Discussion led to specific sug- 
gestions for improving these conditions. 

Community goals which were chosen 
for emphasis: (1) health—study of food, 
rest, recreation; (2) conservation—pre- 
serving wild life, wild flowers, preventing 
soil erosion wherever possible; (3) beau- 
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tification—classrooms more comfortable 
and attractive. Bits of conversation during 
discussion: “If we work on these prob- 
lems how will I ever get subject matter 
taught?” “That’s easy,” said another. “In 
upper grades learn to read by reading 
about soil erosion control, or the proper 
feed for livestock. Science is taught on a 
field trip when you notice the beginnings 
of soil erosion or a place where the soil 
has been washed away. In social science, 
show how we can have a better standard 
of living by taking care of the land. Giving 
attention to health, recreation, and rest at 
school will help solve our attendance 
problem.” 

Decided to hold faculty discussion groups 
on specific problems mentioned above. “A 
good beginning,” said the principal. “Goals 
set up for the year, study group selected, 
faculty discussions planned for.” 


January 20 Consultant visited us to help 
with science program. . 


“Do you realize how much of your good 
rich soil is being carried away by this 
river?” asked Mr. C—, a consultant, as 
we drove over a muddy stream to a con- 
solidated school he was scheduled to visit. 
“What is being done in the county about 
this problem?” I told him of Miss K—’s 
group of county teachers studying science 
for better living. Mr. C— visited school, 
had lunch served by members of Com- 
munity Council (chicken, turnip greens, 
potatoes, pie, and milk for 15¢—and good, 
too! ); took children on excursion in after- 
noon and answered all questions about 
trees, leaves, soil erosion, etc. 

Conference of teachers with Mr. C— 
after school. 


January 21 One local school and general 
county meeting. 

To the office at 9 a.M. for meeting with 
state teachers college instructors, Mr. C—, 
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and principal of school where we were 
to work in morning and where general 
county meeting was to be held in after- 
noon. Helped first- and sixth-grade pupils 
and teachers in planning and making a 
field trip; worked with fifth grade on 
problem of destruction of forest trees; 
made suggestions to fourth grade about 
books to buy with money they had earned 
and how to establish an attractive read- 
ing center. 

12:30—children dismissed for half holi- 
day; luncheon for visitors and officers of 
Community Council. 

1: 30—gathering of all county teachers; 
tour of inspection of classrooms. 

2:30—discussion groups on art, litera- 
ture, and science. 

3:30—tea; short program by students. 

4:30—lecture “How Man Has Con- 
trolled His Environment” by Mr. C—. 


February 15 Attending artist concert. 


Saw president of county music club to 
arrange trip to Gadsden twenty-five miles 
away to attend artist concert. At least one 
person from each community went, six 
teachers, five parents, and ten children, all 
enthusiastic over hearing symphony con- 
cert, first ever to be attended by some. 


September 4 Busy day with routine ac- 
tivities. 

Up early because soil technician was to 
bring fish from state hatchery for new 
fish pond at my home. Off to a good start 
with thoughts of fun of catching bass next 
summer. 

At office, conference with superin- 
tendent about two children in Cedar Bluff 
whose eyes needed attention (parents 
tenant farmers, knew of eye condition but 
had no money); arranged to take children 
to have eyes examined and called Lion’s 
Club which would provide glasses _ if 
necessary. 
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sre | Stopped to pick up material at county ground for use in his lecture at meeting. 
tal | library and county farm agent’s office for 7 P.M., dinner for seventy guests (mem- 
‘t- | group studying work of TVA. Delivered bers of Department of Education, county 
ils | material and became one of group dis- health officer, county judge, two mem- 
a | cussing electricity and labor-saving devices bers of board of revenue, county agent, 
on | for farm people. director of public welfare, pastors of 
eS; Quick visit to all other teachers in churches, principals and classroom teach- 
ut | school, helping to solve these problems: ers, students who were heads of organized 
ed | two 10- year-olds in the first grade; at- groups, mayors of two incorporated towns, 
d- | tendance of the Smiths; easy reading chairmen of six community councils). 
material for certain groups. Lecture and discussion on nature of State 
li- Then to meeting of Community Coun- Planning Commission by Mr. D—, execu- 
of | cil for discussion of how to have better tive daoeeaa of State Planning Commis- 
livestock. sion. According to him, Commission 
rs; : : ‘ focuses attention on soil analysis, possi- 
May 20 Open-air dinner meeting of bilities in way of forestation, condition 
‘a- County Cooperative Council. and location of roads, possibilities of mar- 
Took care of last-minute details for kets, and similar matters. 
ts. | dinner: assigned specific duties in serving Group discussion of these and other 
n- | meal; checked with band master on music; community problems. 
checked with social committee on mem- Question for thought: Will the Cherokee 
bers being there to meet guests; con- County Cooperative Council take the next 
ference with director of Planning Com- step and become one of the units of the 
to | Mission on our county program as back- Alabama Planning Commission? 
es 
1€ 
7 Keeping Up on Militraining 
1- CONGRESS IS EXPECTED to begin hearings on compulsory military training meas- 
2. ures early this year with the convening of the new session. Now is the time to write your 
Congressman, expressing ) your views on this important matter. 
C= To aid you in understanding the issues involved, we should like to refer you to the 
October number of EpucationaL LeapersHip which was devoted exclusively to the 
| question, Shall We Have Compulsory Military Training After the War? Following is 
. a continuation of a list begun in last month’s EpucaTionaL LeapersuiP of other sources 
Ww of material dealing with militraining. 
rc 
t “Shall We Have Compulsory Peacetime Military Training?” by Paul E. Elicker in the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, November 1944. 
“Shall We Have Compulsory Military Training After the War?” A Symposium, 
é Parents’ Magazine, November 1944. 
Conscription? May be ordered for 1 cent ($1 a hundred; $10 a thousand) from Fellow- 
S ship of Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 
t “Compulsory Military Service,” Write Now, Bulletin No. 58, Council for Democracy, 
. 11 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
| “Report of the Dean,” preprint of a statement by William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
‘ College, Columbia University. 
f “Conscription for Peacetime Training,” Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 
p | January 1945 151 
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Graphic Studios, Courtesy Oak Park (Ill.) Schools 


Who Is a Supervisor? 


“I am,” says the superintendent, the teacher, the department head, the 
consultant—and they prove it. When supervision becomes cooperative 
and creative it involves many people and is bigger than any one title 
with a fence around it. Who is a supervisor? Everyone who is helping 
teachers do a better and more satisfying job. 


FROM A SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTEBOOK 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE of the 
school system most superintendents are to 
some extent concerned with the problems 
of supervision. There are some adminis- 
trators in large and small school systems 
who look upon their jobs as being exclu- 
sively administrative, assuming that the 
supervising principals and special super- 
visors will look after the work of routine 
supervision of all teaching. Fortunately, 
however, a good many administrators 
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@. A superintendent as supervisor 





VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


recognize the essential inter-relationship 
between creative supervision and _ the 
whole field of educational administration. 

Some administrators find their greatest 
satisfaction in the supervisory and coun- 
seling function. Some have discovered 
this after years of trying to be effective 
as administrators without participating ex- 
tensively in supervision. These enthu- 
siastic converts remind one of the con- 
vention of Presbyterian ministers who, 
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after long discussion, passed a resolution 


abolishing the doctrine of predestination. | 


When the motion was finally adopted, an 
elderly theolog arose and presented a 
second motion to the effect that the body 
go on record making the new rule “retro- 
active.” 

Here are a few random pages from the 
superintendent’s notebook describing his 
supervisory activities. Only items which 
seem to be significant are included. 


Wed. The teachers’ advisory council 
convened in the faculty library. As an 
ex officio member, the superintendent 
presented a point of view on the topic of 
intercultural and race relations as they 
seemed to relate to education. Conferred 
with the librarian on plans for supple- 
menting the professional library with cur- 
rent volumes in the field of intercultural 
relations, and requested the preparation of 
a bibliography on the subject for dis- 
tribution. Planned for a display of selected 
books to be placed in the foyer of the 
administration building for teacher use. 

A conference was held with all new 
teachers for purposes of orientation to 
supplement the principals’ conferences and 
to interpret school bulletins and policies. 


Thurs. Met with Village-Wide Student 
Council today and discussed problems in 
the area of what is good citizenship for 
students in our schools; conferred with 
Educational Advisory Council, composed 





A day’s work for Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools in River Forest, Ill., in- 
cludes many activities which, strictly speaking, 
would be tagged “supervisory” rather than 
“administrative.” But good administrators, 
believes Mr. Rogers, “recognize the essential 
inter-relationship between creative supervis- 
ion and the whole field of educational ad- 
ministration.” On these pages, the author pre- 
Sents in diary form a sampling of supervisory 
jobs that fall in his line of duty as a superin- 
tendent. 
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of representatives of the parent groups and 
teacher groups in the community. De- 
tailed suggestions for the establishment 
of a postwar planning commission grew 
out of the conference. 


Fri. Conferred with the president of the 
Teachers’ Association on plans for faculty 
discussion groups; considered ways and 
means of implementing decisions of the 
council on the study of race relations; 
accepted the responsibility for finding 
speakers to appear before faculty groups; 
conferred with the director of recreation 
and physical education about plans for a 
survey of playgrounds; met with a com- 
mittee representing all departments to dis- 
cuss playground problems as we recog- 
nized them; met with a committee of 
parents, at their request, relative to the 
work in one department of the school 
program which resulted in clearing up 
certain misunderstandings. 


Mon. Today conferences were held with 
a faculty committee and a representative 
group from the Mothers’ Council to plan 
a program of interpreting to parents our 
work in pupil-evaluation through testing; 
conferred with the curriculum coordinator 
on matters relating to the development of 
suitable instructional guide sheets for pro- 
moting effective teaching in the field of 
world cooperation and race relations; met 
with lay-teacher committee to discuss 
plans for suitable observance of “V-E” or 
“X” Day when it comes. 


Tues. At request of a parent group, con- 
ferred with them on the advisability of 
permitting sixth-grade children to join a 
proposed social dancing class sponsored by 
a women’s civic group in the community; 
arranged for a conference between the 
Mothers’ Committee on social dancing and 
representatives of the department of physi- 
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cal education; went over prospective 
school building sites with the director of 
the department of physical education and 
recreation to consider the adequacy of the 
sites for playground and athletic facilities. 


Wed. Met with committee representing 
junior and senior kindergarten department 
and the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds relative to postwar planning for 
expansion of the facilities of this depart- 
ment; conferred with a principal on the 
work of Teacher “A,” made suggestions 
for helping the teacher overcome difficul- 
ties she is having in trying to allow con- 
trolled freedom without the attendant 
disturbances which are preventing the de- 
velopment of good work habits; visited 
classes in primary rooms and saw inspiring 
work in several spots; got a good laugh 
when one first-grade teacher, who was 
building up experience background by 
making jam with her group asked what 
“scorch” meant and got the reply, “I think 
it is what mommy and daddy have when 
company comes.” 

Conferred with teacher who wants a 
leave of absence for graduate study, major- 
ing in education of exceptional children 
with hearing and speech handicaps; inter- 
viewed prospective teachers for our sys- 
tem. It’s so refreshing to find the com- 
bination of ability, training, initiative, 
health, imagination, and enthusiasm in an 
applicant as was true today. 


Thurs. Discussed with the principals at 
the monthly conference a number of items 
touching on supervision, including testing, 
frequency of parent interviews, use of 
cumulative personal files in parent con- 
ferences, stimulation of school library 
usage, teacher cooperation with librarian, 
methods in music teaching and cooperation 
with custodians in leaving classroom floors 
free of trash. 
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Met with two teachers who are dis- 
couraged over the indifference of certain 


co-workers; the problem confronting them | 


was how to reach a key person so that 
she would stop “dragging her feet,” as one 
teacher described it, and participate more 
wholeheartedly in the total effort to im- 
prove the quality of teaching by more 
pupil participation and group planning. An 
important aspect of supervision seems to 
be to give encouragement and support to 
those who have discovered effective 
methods of creative teaching, but are 
frustrated when they come in contact with 
teachers who have grown cynical from 
years of routinized classroom teaching. 
Conferred with Village fire department 
representative on plans for suitable educa- 
tional activities to be participated in by 
the department working in each school 
during Fire Prevention Week. After con- 
siderable discussion it was agreed that it 
would not be practical or safe to promote 
a formal poster contest with rides on the 
fire engine for the winners. Decided to 
meet again to consider other proposals. 


Fri. In visiting schools today came upon 
a group working on a unit on Chinese 
culture, which resulted in the superin- 
tendent learning much that he had not 
known about China; conferred with prin- 
cipal about personality conflicts between 
two staff members; after agreeing upon an 
approach to the problem, one is reminded 
of what Mortimer Snerd said when Charlie 
McCarthy asked him why he was so con- 
trary, “I guess I am a psycho-neurotic 
with an inferiority complex.” Addressed 
the faculty meeting on the implications of 
world revolution for education. 


Obviously, supervision is a more subtle 
thing than routine classroom visiting, note- 
taking, criticizing, and applying formal 
evaluative criteria to modern teaching. 
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WHEN TEACHERS SUPERVISE 


@ Supervision from “across the hall” 





ALICE MOORE, a June graduate of a 
teachers college, was appointed to a third 
grade across the hall from Grace Jones, an 
experienced third-grade teacher. What an 
opportunity for Alice! What a challenge 
for Grace! Being young, inexperienced, 
and perhaps a little awed by the respon- 
sibility of teaching, Alice was over- 
whelmed by many things during the first 
months of school. Many routine matters 
which had become automatic to Grace 
loomed as unsurmountable to Alice. 

It meant a lot to Alice and built up a 
fine relationship when Grace took a few 
minutes to explain each new problem as 
it presented itself. Such things as filling 
out attendance forms and cards; under- 
standing building procedure for recess, 
lunch-time, rainy days, or fire drills; under- 
standing how and when to order supplies, 
use the school library, auditorium, visual- 
arts room, or music room; understanding 
when and why the special teachers come 
to the building. 

As soon as Alice saw that Grace was 
willing to help, it was perfectly natural 
to go to her with other questions. This 
made it easier for Grace to guide Alice 
and help in straightening out some of 
the complications which arose. Her guid- 
ance was as informal as— 

These children are sharing new books 


which they received as gifts. 
We have moved our library materials over 





Alice Moore and Grace Jones are fellow- 
teachers. There is a story of supervision in the 
way they help each other. The informal guid- 
ance that grows out of this kind of a relation- 
ship is described by Mary A. Henderson, a 
prehe in Brightwood School, Washington, 
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here so the children may sit in a more 
social group. 

The children have so much fun choosing 
something from this shelf, and it gives 
them an opportunity to select for them- 
selves and not depend on teacher direction. 
This child is timid but very artistic. We 
are helping her to gain confidence by mak- 
ing her art contributions an important 
part of the group project. 


And so on, just bits of conversation, but 
how much it meant to Alice! She in turn 
asked for help in ways of handling in- 
dividual children, grouping or room 
arrangement. Or perhaps Grace made an 
informal remark which answered a ques- 
tion, or raised a question for discussion. 
It is helpful if it comes at the right 
moment.—And it is apt to, if it comes 
from “the teacher across the hall.” 
Simple? Yes, but it is the simple things 
which present the best opportunities for 
the kind of careful guidance and wise 
leadership that may be handled so well by 
another teacher in the same situation. 


When Common Interests 
Bring Us Together 


Supervision, guidance, leadership—what- 
ever we may call it—it is present wherever 
two or more people meet who are in- 
terested in child growth and development. 
If we agree that the three words are 
synonymous, then every teacher is super- 
vising some one at some time during the 
day. Good supervision is based on leader- 
shi which brings out the best in the in- 
dividual through a complete understanding 
of his potentialities and problems. To help 
the individual, it is necessary to develop 
a closer and more human relationship. 
The quality of leadership will never rise 
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above the quality of human relationship. 

Supervision and teaching are comple- 
mentary. The teacher-to-pupil, teacher-to- 
teacher, and teacher-to-supervisor relation- 
ship should be the same. It should be a 
relationship of guidance, counseling, and 
cooperation. It should be a relationship 
which brings people together to work on 
a common problem concerning the needs 
of all, and the welfare of each individual. 
One of the people closest to the teacher 
and, therefore, the one who can best 
understand her situation, is another teacher. 

The individual school is becoming more 
important as a planning unit and com- 
munity influence, and with that growing 
importance comes an increasing need and 
opportunity for teacher responsibility and 
leadership. We are beginning to realize 
that many of our problems are common 
to teachers of the elementary and second- 
ary level. These problems and many others 
are understood best by the teachers who 
face them and can, therefore, best be 
solved by the teachers, working together. 


Special Helps Fill a Need 


In one section of a large city, a plan 
was devised whereby each beginning 
teacher is assigned an advisor who is an 
experienced teacher. Opportunities are 
provided for the beginner to observe the 
advisor and then talk over personal prob- 
lems. Quite often the inexperienced teacher 
will state her real needs to another teacher 
more easily than she will to her super- 
visors or principal. The new teacher 
hasn’t had the opportunity to realize that 
her supervisors and principal are going to 
guide her, through helping with her prob- 
lems and bringing out the best that is in 
her. In many instances she comes so 
indoctrinated with the old meaning of 
“supervision” that she doesn’t dare make 
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her needs known for fear of showing an 
inadequacy. 

The advisor holds conferences with the 
supervisors and principal to plan ways 
in which all can work together to help 
the new teacher. Then, when the super- 
visor or principal observes again, she has 
this extra insight into the teacher’s ex- 
pressed needs and gains the teacher’s con- 
fidence much quicker by being able to 
give specific help. 


Sharing Experience Gives Perspective 


Teachers, both beginning and experi- 
enced, learn when they work together. 
Through cooperative faculty planning the 
leadership shifts during the discussion so 
that each person is the leader when pre- 
senting her viewpoint. Faculty groups are 
constantly planning together, discussing 
curriculum problems, sharing group proj- 
ects or ways of bringing several classes 
together for a single experience. 

In many buildings two classes meet to- 
gether for a game, rhythms, story telling, 
dramatization, or music, with one teacher 
in charge of the whole group. In this 
way the other teacher has a chance to 
observe the teacher in charge and also to 
see how her own children react to the 
new situation. Or the teacher not respon- 
sible for the large group may use this 
time to observe in another room in the 
building, with time before and after the 
visit to discuss what has been observed. 

Groups of teachers in a building, com- 
munity, or city are organizing study 
groups or workshops, and working to- 
gether under cooperative leadership. These 
groups are meeting regardless of grade 
level or personal experience, not only to 
solve common problems but to start new 
projects, try out their findings, and report 
back to the group. 
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ALL IN THE LINE OF DUTY. 


@ A department head as supervisor 





SUPERVISION, LIAISON, guidance— 
who can say where one begins and the 
other ends? In the course of any day a 
department head does much of all three, 
with supervision getting the largest amount 
of time. His work as supervisor brings 
him in touch with four groups: students, 
teachers, administrators, and community 
members. 

From students come such questions as, 
“Shall I take newswriting or speech as 
my elective next year? What will I get 
in each of them?” “Why do we have to 
take English at all?” “Why don’t they 
teach us more grammar? My mother 
thinks I ought to know how to diagram!” 

And there is the increasingly large num- 
ber of letters from boys in the South 
Pacific, Italy, or France, all asking what 
they can do to make up the English 
needed for graduation, and all answered 
in detail after joint decision by the prin- 
cipal and the department head. (Nothing 
is said here about the checking that must 
be done when the results come back or 
of the evaluation of the letters from 
C.0.’s!) To the department head come 
also the requests for methods of making 
up work lost by transfer from other sys- 
tems or by the student who somehow 





A department head a supervisor?—Yes, in 
a hundred different ways! It is the department 
head who saves eleventh-grade English from 
being “just another literature course,’ who 
settles the troubles between Dan and his 
English teacher, and who acquaints a PTA 
study group with the school’s new program 
for speech improvement. In this article E. 
Louise Noyes describes a few of her super- 
visory responsibilities as head of the depart- 
ment of English in Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
High School. 
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managed to get into his junior year with 
some earlier English uncompleted. 


Curriculum Planning as Supervision 


Working together on curriculum prob- 
lems is, of course, the biggest part of 
the work done by department head and 
teachers. Scheduled twice-a-week con- 
ferences on the joint problems encoun- 
tered in the tenth-grade work, which 
centers in personal adjustments and adjust- 
ments to a world point of view, helped 
tremendously to give a feeling of security 
and of desire to go further into new fields. 
Many hours are spent with committees 
meeting regularly to plan eleventh-year 
work so that the result would be not “just 
another course in American literature,” but 
a genuine adventure in experiencing our 
cultural heritage and in widening mental 
horizons. Ferreting out with the librarian 
all books which could possibly be of value 
for the special slow-reading groups and 
for the continuation boys and girls who 
must get all their school experience in a 
few hours each week, and then sharing 
those finds with the teachers of these 
groups is a continuous task. Constant 
revision of bibliographies for all levels, all 
done through student and teacher com- 
mittees, adds to the list of jobs. 

Informal help is asked by teachers—the 
teacher of social studies working in the 
core classes and needing a “good teacher 
book on the English language” or the 
teacher of Bob, “who ought to be in the 
special classes, but is determined to do 
the regular work even if it kills him!” or 
the perplexed teacher who says, “What 
can I do with Mary, who is interested in 
nothing?” 
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Special Plans for Special Needs 


With the administration—in this case 
represented by the principal—the head 
must take up questions of long-term 
policies and of special plans to meet special 
needs. What can we do to help ensure 
greater continuity in students’ English 
experiences from seventh through twelfth 
grades?P How can we improve reading 
ability so that each student goes out better 
equipped as a citizen? The director of 
testing is brought in on this discussion 
because of the unusually large number of 
people in next year’s senior class who are 
too much below their grade level in read- 
ing, and also because of the fifty “special 
promotion” people who are part of next 
year’s incoming sophomore group. 

“Dan isn’t doing well in his English, 
and he always has before this year. I’m 
sure it is the teacher’s fault. Dan just can- 
not get along with Mr. Blank.” Somehow 
the department head must see not only the 
mother, but also Dan and Mr. Blank, then 
try to see the whole picture, and help 
work out a solution fair to everyone con- 
cerned. If the question gets too com- 
plicated, it means a trip to the counselor 
as well. 

In the evening there is a meeting of 
the East-West Association, the English- 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER AND EYE-OPENER 


THEY CALL ME a consultant, a resource 
person available at the request of the 
teacher, supervisor, or administrator and 
clearly not in a position to impose pro- 
cedures, influence salary schedules, or 
make assignments. The role of the con- 
sultant is, therefore, one in which title or 
position does not enter to prevent co- 
operative effort as equals. For this I am 
thankful. 
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Speaking Union or other such groups to 
see how the English work can be tied in 
with efforts toward world understanding, 
British students want to correspond with 
American ones. Books-Across-the-Sea is 
helping build up lists of such Pen Pals. 
Will the English head help? Yes, of 
course, for what lover of the humanities 
and of humanity can refuse such a plea? 
PTA study groups want to know what 
the school is doing for their children in 
speech, or in encouraging reading, or any 
of a dozen other things. These matters, 
too, fall to the lot of the English head. 

No mention has been made of the 
routine requests for “bibliography forms” 
or “soldier inventory” sheets, or “What 
do you know about so-and-so’s work be- 
fore he came to us?” for these are all mere 
clerical work—or are they? 


No mention has been made either of the 
quite considerable amount of work in- 
volved in helping new teachers get 
oriented, nor even of the occasional sum- 
mer workshop in which one is “on the 
job.” 

Of all such is the work of at least one 
head of a department. Mere clerk? No! 
Guidance worker? liaison officer? super- 
visor? Let those who read supply the 
answer. 


© A consultant as supervisor 





G. FRANKLIN STOVER 


In private conference teachers report 
their difficulties, reveal their fears, and ask 
for help in matters which they might con- 
ceal from “superiors” in their own school 
systems. For example, teachers very fre- 
quently mention lack of time, of equip- 
ment, and finances, as factors which make 
certain curriculum adjustments difficult. 

The following problems were raised in 
a school to which the writer was invited: 
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Sometimes a consultant coming “from the 
outside” can see what is unnoticed by those 
close to a situation. When the consultant can 
help teachers discover resources around them 
and develop inner resources, he is making 
supervision real and dynamic. To illustrate the 
supervisory nature of a consultant’s job, G. 
Franklin Stover draws upon his experience 
as former professor at State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala., working with the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education, and his present activities as cur- 
riculum consultant in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





“How can we find materials which may 
be needed in carrying out the varied ac- 
tivities suggested in the new course of 
study?” “We do not have clerical as- 
sistance in contacting the many sources 
of information suggested (by the con- 
sultant).” “We do not have filing cabinets 
for convenient display or storage in our 
rooms, when we do secure materials.” 
The principal had lost his secretary and 
could offer no clerical help; yet we found 
thirty members of the typing class doing 
“busy” work, and the commercial teacher 
was delighted to take over the ordering of 
free and inexpensive materials as a joint 
project in English and typing. Incidentally, 
industrial arts classes were willing to con- 
struct filing and storage cases from orange 
crates and boxes collected by students. 


Discovering Resources 


The consultant through visitation, corre- 
spondence, and questionnaire studies found 
certain problems common to a number of 
districts. These problems became serious 
when state and federal pressure forced 
adoption of new and unfamiliar activities. 
Teachers felt insecure when they were 
assigned as instructors in pre-flight aero- 
nautics courses. 

Investigation of possible resources led 
the consultant to the executive director of 
the State Aeronautics Commission who 
offered a Link Trainer, two airplanes, and 
instructors without cost. The War Pro- 
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duction Training Library loaned films and 
projectors; state institutions loaned surplus 


‘equipment for a classroom at the airport; 


use of folding cots made possible the trans- 
formation of the classroom into a dormi- 
tory offering free lodging to teachers. 
Approximately one hundred teachers from 
all parts of the state, in groups of five, 
received instruction in classroom tech- 
niques and spent several hours in the Link 
Trainer and in an airplane, actually han- 
dling the controls in the air. 

The experience convincingly demon- 
strated that resources, which few schools 
can provide alone, may be made available 
through cooperative effort. 

Far more difficult, however, is the prob- 
lem of stimulating the desire for personal 
growth and a broadened conception of the 
teacher’s task which alone will provide 
adequate inner resources. Certainly no 
brief experience will suffice. 

Unfortunately, the consultant in the 
summer workshop, local institute, or cur- 
riculum development program frequently 
is not permitted to work with a group of 
teachers long enough to study or to in- 
fluence the processes by which the growth 
of individuals and the effective coopera- 
tion of groups takes place. The single visit 
or contact does not allow time for plan- 
ning of next steps, or for getting at the 
roots of difficulties which prevent progress. 


Better Teaching Through 
Problem-Solving 


A view of the importance of time in 
maturing really significant adaptations is 
provided by the carefully kept records of 
summer workshops and local planning con- 
ferences in one school which the writer 
followed over a period of four years. 
These records show that newer points of 
view, when actually implemented in day- 
to-day planning, send _reverberations 
throughout the whole structure and life 
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of the school. The changing character of 
the problems raised with consultants 
throughout the four-year period demon- 
strates the crucial role of properly timed 
consultative services when these services 


are based upon an intimate understanding: 


of the origin and growth of efforts to 
improve instruction in a given school. 

The problems which follow present 
merely a few glimpses into the story of 
school R— of the Southern Association 
Study in Secondary Schools and Colleges,? 
a study based upon “the assumption that 
to assist teachers with their urgent con- 
cerns is as valid a basis for the growth of 
teachers and improvement of schools as 
any that could be made the foundation of 
operations.” A study of the complete 
records and of the dates on which prob- 
lems were raised will indicate that some 
of the most significant decisions were 
reached during crises, when consultants 
were called to the school, or during day-to- 
day planning in small functioning groups. 

“Our problem is to make teaching more 
functional.” (First summer conference, 
1938) 

“How may we best prepare the staff 
and community for thinking through the 
problems of the school?” (During 1938- 
39 school term) 

“How shall we provide a broad cur- 
riculum which is not built around subject- 
matter concepts?” (Second summer con- 
ference, 1939) 

“How may pupils be led to develop 
criteria for judging the worth of activities 
selected?” (Pre-school conference, 1939) 

“How shall we have daily staff meet- 
ings? They must be provided for in the 
schedule.” (August, 1939) 

“How do we proceed if students find 
the new approach so foreign that they 


1 Stover, G. Franklin: “Preparing Teachers for Newer 
School Programs,” Quarterly Bulletin, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Ala., 1942. 
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will not recognize their needs?” (First 
week of school, 1939) 

“Will a pre-planned core program cause 
a teacher to think in terms of the core 
rather than the student?” (Third summer 
conference, 1940) 

“Since interests and needs change from 
year to year, what kind of advance plan- 
ning will be helpful yet flexible?” (Third 
summer conference, 1940) 

“How can we bring the parents into 
the process of planning the student’s work 
at the beginning of a school year so that 
parents will not unduly influence the 
choices made?” (Third summer con- 
ference, 1940) 

“How do we develop appropriate 
techniques in helping students to find 
their needs? How do we obtain the help of 
consultants when it is needed and for a 
long enough period to serve the needs of 
teachers?” (January, 1941) 

“We must provide an opportunity for 
the entire staff to think through their prob- 
lems and to share in developing plans in 
order that they may be at the same place 
in their thinking when the term really 
begins.” (January, 1941) 

“How shall we develop appreciations 
and attitudes on the part of the parents 
and the students in regard to accepting 
responsibility for the school program?” 
(Summer, 1941) 

Even this brief account of the efforts 
of one school to meet the needs of its 
students should convince the self-sufficient 
teacher, administrator, or consultant that 
“the problems of teaching are so complex 
that no individual can solve them single- 
handed.” While the consultant will find 
many opportunities for service in intel- 
ligent use of resources, no opportunities 
will be more fruitful than those which 
“point to products of procedures, based 
upon and derived from collective thinking 
and intelligence of individuals.” 
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Courtesy Santa Barbara (Calif.) Schools 


| How Should We Supervise? 


Chosen for special consideration here are but three of the many and 
complex aspects of supervision. These three have been persistent, nag- 
ging problems for many supervisors for years—teacher-rating, the “su- 
pervisory visit,” and helping teachers to know and understand children. 


. @. Teacher-rating is not supervision 


RATING—BOON OR BOOMERANG? 
FANNIE W. DUNN 





TEACHER-RATING is too broad atopic discussion therefore will be limited to the 
to be treated here in its entirety. This rating of teachers in service by super- 





visors, and rating will be understood to 
Unfortunately “teacher-rating” is still an issue mean determining, recording, and report- 
| in some schools. Discharging one’s supervisory ; rit ; 
duties by checking items on a rate sheet is ing to the administrator a single Score, 
much simpler than working and playing with such as A, fair, superior, unsatisfactory, 
: |i teachers and pupils, solving problems through h eee? 1 oe # 
mutual effort, and maintaining a healthy give- on the teachers general merit; or com- 
: and-take Fs —- and —“* But ponent scores on several elements of the 
rating is far from satisfactory, writes Fannie ’ ae estas 
W. p tess professor emeritus of Teachers Col- teacher’s adequacy, such as discipline, 
; | lege, Columbia University, and as a super- loyalty, or skill in teaching. Within this 


visory technique it is wholly without merit. scope che question of wiles iano 
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us is, Should supervisors rate teachers at 
all?’ Subordinate questions are concerned 
with purposes, values, effects, and methods 
or means, and the final answer depends 
upon the accepted concept of supervisory 
function and relationship. 

Teacher-rating has existed ever since the 
early days when selectmen or school trus- 
tees visited the school to examine pupils 
in the three R’s and approved or disap- 
proved the teacher on the basis of the 
results. Supervision in that day was in- 
spection, pure and simple; its purpose was 
selection of teachers for retention or 
elimination, or at least reproof and warn- 
ing; and there were just two alternative 
scores, satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 


Results Are Unimpressive 


In essence, the nature of teacher-rating 
remains the same today, but it has been 
elaborated both as to ends and means. 
Ratings have been distributed on a scale 
of four or five points, expressed in letters 
or descriptive words. Elaborate scales, 
tests, and techniques have been devised to 
make the ratings objective, impersonal, and 
just. The results are not impressive. Says 
Barr: 

The ultimate measure of teacher effec- 
tiveness, particularly in his teacher-pupil 
relations, will be found in the changes pro- 
duced in the pupils under his direction. 
Hence it seems sound to attempt the evalu- 
ation of teaching efficiency on the basis of 
pupil growth, but a practical procedure has 
not yet been developed.1 (Italics mine, 
F. W.D.) 

Of the various tests and scales for measur- 
ing teachers’ traits and procedures, Barr 
reports uniformly low validity, the best 
that he can say for them being that in 
spite of shortcomings they are more valid 
than merit ratings made without the aid 


1Barr, A. S.: “Teaching Efficiency,” Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, Macmillan, 1941, pp. 1280- 
1281. 
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of scales. Apparently we are not much 
further along than the colonial selectmen, 
except that they did not question their 
procedure, and we do question ours. 

But what has all this to do with super- 
vision? It has been many a year since 
supervision has been identified with in- 
spection. It was in 1918 that W. J. Hollo- 
way, a state supervisor in Maryland, 
expressed a concept that was even then 
being widely held: 


To criticize, to inspect, is not the aim 
. . . + The main purpose is to get the 
teacher beyond where she is; to find out 
where her strength lies and to build it up. 


This constructive emphasis persisted and 
developed. 


Jobnnie’s Needs Come First 


Today we think of the supervisor- 
teacher relationship as a partnership, of 
the two as working together. The one 
contributes especially on the basis of her 
deep, first-hand contacts with the group 
of children in her charge, the other from 
opportunities for a wide range of con- 
tacts with teachers and children at work 
and for a more flexibly scheduled day. 
Neither is concerned with criticizing the 
other; teacher and supervisor have a com- 
mon function—the development of 4 
group of children for whom they are 
mutually responsible. 

No good supervisor makes a practice of 
focusing attention on the teacher. The 
teacher is one and a very important factor 
in the children’s growth, the supervisor is 
another, and there are very many others— 
physical conditions at home and school, 
parent-child relationships, socio-economic 
factors in the community, the total school 
program, equipment, materials, and so on. 
Together, in a constructive supervisory 
program, teacher and superyisor explore 


and exploit all the factors in the case. 
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Rating, as the term has been defined in 
this discussion, has no place in such a 
program. The most important thing is not 
whether the teacher is in general an A or 
a C teacher. What matters is whether the 
needs of Johnnie and Susie and Sam are 
being met and, if not, what constructive 
measures teacher and supervisor together 
can devise to better meet the needs they 
together discover. What matters is that 
both supervisor and teacher are con- 
tinually finding new challenges in their 
work that keep them growing together 
as they mutually pursue the ideals that 
ever fly ahead of them. 


Rating Is a Barrier to Growth 
and Understanding 


With all the research that has been done 
on rating, the writer knows not a single 
study of the values accruing from a pro- 
gram of rating. It is commonly assumed 
to be deeply distasteful to teachers, and 
to interfere with the mutual understand- 
ing, confidence, and helpfulness essential 
to wholesome teacher-supervisor relation- 
ships. At least one research testifies to 
the ineffectiveness of rating. McGinnis, 
from a questionnaire answered by 2848 
teachers and 212 supervisors, found 86.2 
per cent of the teachers and 50 per cent 
of the supervisors opposed to the rating 
process.” 

Granted that rating does have some 
negative effects, are there perhaps over- 
balancing positive values that justify the 
cost in supervisory time and teachers’ dis- 
comfort? Functions which teacher-rating 
has been claimed to serve include supply- 
ing administrative officers with the in- 
formation they need for properly placing 
teachers, making salary increases, promo- 
tions, and dismissals; promoting teaching 


2 McGinnis, W. C.: “Supervisory Visits and Teacher 


Rating Devices,” Journal of Educational Research, 
September 1934, PP. 44-47. 
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efficiency; and stimulating teachers to im- 


prove themselves in service.? The first 


group of these are clearly administrative, 
not supervisory, in nature; and, moreover, 
the use of ratings as basis for salary incre- 
ments has been found very difficult be- 
cause of the questionable validity of the 
ratings, as already pointed out. Just how 
ratings would aid in teacher placement is 
not clear. The quality of the stimulation 
to improvement which rating gives is 
certainly not of high order. Nor is there 
any evidence from research that rating 
improves the efficiency of teachers, while 
there is considerable opinion to the con- 
trary. 

The most appealing argument for rating 
is that, scientifically administered, it af- 
fords a somewhat objective basis for 
dismissals and promotions. It is highly 
doubtful that it is usually scientifically 
administered. But, granting that it is, does 
this justify the regular rating of all teach- 
ers? Figures on teacher turnover justify 
a rough guess that not more than 5 per 
cent of teachers are dismissed from their 
positions.* No figures are available as to 
the number of promotions which are 
based on scientific rating. Does the prob- 
able total of dismissals and promotions 
warrant the enormous time cost and 
anxiety involved in rating all teachers? 


Cooperative Appraisal of Teaching 


Among factors generally accepted as 
essential to as just a rating as is now 
possible are the use of a definite, objective 
rating sheet, preferably one prepared with 
the cooperation of the teaching staff, and 
certainly known to them; and the par- 


3“Use of Teacher-Rating Blanks to Measure Im- 
provement in Teaching,” The Superintendent Surveys 
Supervision, Eighth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, 1930, p. 144. 

* Butsch, R. L. C.: “Teacher Turnover” and “Causes 
of Turnover,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Macmillan, 1941, pp. 1269, 1270. 
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ticipation of at least two persons in at 
least four definite ratings of the teacher 
under consideration. Obviously such a 
process as this would be costly, but it 
would probably be less costly, if applied to 
only a few teachers, than the present sys- 
tem of unnecessarily rating all teachers, by 
much less sound methods. 

Rating of this nature might come to be 
viewed as a privilege to be enjoyed and 
applied for, not an imposition to be 
endured. The teacher on probation has a 
right to expect it as a basis of decision of 
her fate; the teacher desiring promotion 
might request it, as a sort of civil service 
examination; to many teachers it might 
have value similar to a thorough physical 
examination, although its findings would 
be not as reliable, our present measures 
being what they are. Is it not reasonable 
to say that no teacher should ever be rated 
except for such purposes as these, by the 
best methods available, and with her full 
cooperation? 

As rating is conducted today, there is 
no evidence that it serves supervisory ends, 
but rather that it is a hindrance to effective 





supervision. It is essentially an administra- 
tive function in any case. Whether the 
supervisor should participate in it is a 
debatable question, with arguments for and 
against. On the whole it is probable that, 
when for administrative ends some rating 
has to be made of some teachers, there 
should be available for the purpose a 
specially qualified committee of teachers 
and administrative staff, with the super- 
visor as a member only when conditions 
seemed especially to require his participa- 
tion. 

All this is not to say that there are no 
supervisory values in the outlines which 
teachers and supervisors develop together 
for the study and evaluation of teaching. 
Some of these analyses are of great value 
in improving the work of the classroom. 
But these are a different matter, although 
it is they which some persons have in 
mind when they claim that rating teachers 
improves their efficiency. Means and meth- 
ods of evaluating one’s own work, and 
help in doing it, are not to be confused 
with teacher-rating, and their discussion 
is outside the province of this article. 


@ Understanding and cooperation replace inspection 





THE ‘‘SUPERVISORY VISIT" 


THERE WAS A DAY when visiting 
classrooms, taking notes, and conferring 
with individual teachers was the sum total 





There are no benefits derived from awed, 
embarrassed silences, from painful minutes 
that stretch interminably, or from youngsters’ 
frightened, stilted responses. Yet some “su- 
pervisory visits’ may be summed up in 
just that way. The answer is not to throw 
out the “visit” entirely, but rather to employ 
it in a more significant way and to place it 
in its proper light as merely one segment of 
the whole supervisory plan. In this article, 
Elsie Coleman, who is elementary supervisor 
of Chesterfield County (Virginia) schools, 
makes some sound suggestions for effective 
use of the “visit.” 
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ELSIE COLEMAN 


of supervision. Fortunately, for the super- 
visor in a modern school system that day 
is long since past. The old type of “super- 
visory visit” has broadened to include a 
wide program of in-service education and 
cooperative planning. This does not mean 
that supervisors never visit classrooms. 
Quite the contrary. They do visit, and 
often. But seen as a part of a larger plan, 
the visits take on a new aspect. 

The supervisor today recognizes the 
complexity of a visit to the teacher, and 
utilizes every possibility to make it a 
mutually satisfying and worthwhile ex- 
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perience. Such a concept of the “super- 
visory visit” involves understanding the 


individual teacher and building readiness’ 


for supervision, as well as sharing ex- 
periences with teacher and children. 


Understanding the Teacher 


The first fundamental in understanding 
the teacher is making a continuous study 
of every affective factor, keeping in mind 
the principle that the teacher is a person, 
different from every other person, living 
in an environment which affects and in 
turn is affected by that person. 

Even before the supervisor and the 
teacher meet, the supervisor may study 
available records and discover some in- 
terests and aptitudes, as well as the type of 
training the teacher has had. This visit 
in absentia may well form the basis of the 
first planning with the teacher, planning 
that may even be initiated through corre- 
spondence before schodls open. 

When teacher and supervisor meet, 
such understanding aids in the establish- 
ment of that friendly situation without 
which full cooperation and maximum 
growth are impossible. It helps to be able 
to say to a new teacher, “I understand that 
you attended X—— College. Did you 
know Prof. Z——?” 

Experienced teachers are also affected by 
summer school or workshops and a gen- 
uine educational experience may make 
such a change in attitude that unbelievable 
growth is possible under guidance and en- 
couragement. The wise supervisor is alert 
to such experiences and their results, and 
utilizes them in guiding the work of the 
teacher. 

Community life and attitudes are prime 
factors in understanding the teacher. Visit- 
ing the home of a child is considered 
valuable in understanding him. Would 
visiting the home or boarding place of a 
teacher sometimes help the supervisor to 
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understand also? Attending the local 
church may be as helpful in understanding 
as a conference, helpful even if the teacher 
is not present, helpful if the teacher’s name 
is not even mentioned. Friendly talks with 
people in the community may give insight 
into community attitudes that explain 
many problems of the school. Such in- 
sight may be invaluable in planning with 
the teacher for the utilization of com- 
munity resources and for closer coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. We 
might paraphrase Walt Whitman: 


“There was a teacher went forth 
every day 
And what she saw that she became.” 


As we study these factors we are visiting 
the teacher in many experiences of her life. 


Building Readiness for Supervision 


Since understanding is basic to any co- 
operative effort, the beginning of readiness 
is made as the supervisor studies the 
teacher and her environment. Specific ex- 
periences also build the understanding and 
confidence that make a teacher ready for 
guidance. As the teacher and supervisor 
visit together in many ways, sometimes 
sharing professional materials, sometimes 
in individual or group conferences on 
problems of the individual or the group, or 
in consideration of state or local courses 
of study, there comes an understanding of 
philosophy of education and of life that 
makes for readiness. 

Other shared experiences initiated by 
either teacher or supervisor are satisfying. 
A visit to another teacher at work, attend- 
ing a concert, visiting an art exhibit, even 
shopping in the same department store, de- 
velop a sense of fellowship that helps to 
further a human relationship. 

A certain university professor in a group 
conference with supervisors made a chal- 
lenging point. He said that supervisors in 
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their genuine desire to give to the teacher 
and to help sometimes forgot that the 
teacher, too, has a fundamental need to 
give and to help. Perhaps finding some 
good thing which the teacher may share 
with others—the supervisor, another 
teacher, a community group—may be a 
most effective way of building readiness 
for further guidance from the supervisor. 


Sharing Experiences With the Teacher 


Why does the supervisor visit and 
share experiences with the teacher in the 
classroom? The visit itself may be pur- 
posed by the principal, the teacher, a child, 
a member of the community as well as by 
the supervisor. 

Some of the many purposes may be: 
planning with teacher and children for a 
long-time program of work; participating 
in activities in which the supervisor may 
have special abilities; evaluating growth in 
specific abilities; acting as “audience”; or 
sharing the joy of success in some fields 
of endeavor. If misunderstandings regard- 
ing the school program have arisen, the 
supervisor may visit to protect the teacher 
through clarification of the situations in- 
volved or through suggestions for im- 
proved practices. 

If the supervisor is studying the teacher 
and if there is readiness on the part of the 
teacher for guidance, visits seem to be 
mutually purposed. As one enters the home 
of a beloved friend, for the joy of the 
companionship—sure of a welcome, shar- 
ing both happy and unhappy experiences, 
helping and being helped—so the super- 
visor visits teacher and children and shares 
experiences with them. 

The supervisor’s techniques of visitation 
then are based upon understanding the 
teacher, building readiness for guidance, 
and the mutual purposes of the visit. 

The best visit to the teacher is some- 
times the visit to the principal. Principal- 
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supervisor understanding and cooperation 
are essential to the growth and security of 
the teacher and so to the children. Recog- 
nizing the principal as head of the school 
and responsible for its program, the super- 
visor utilizes these visits to discover specific 
and general programs, points of view, 
possibilities, and needs within the school. 
It is then possible to relate the individual 
teacher’s program to the general plan with 
a maximum of satisfaction to all concerned. 

In the classroom, which may be play- 
ground, cafeteria, shop—any place in 
which teacher and boys and girls are work- 
ing together—the supervisor is no longer 
“a piece of furniture” or an outsider with 
notebook and pencil, waiting to record 
something that goes wrong, but is instead 
an integral part of the situation. 

Techniques differ according to the in- 
dividual supervisor and teacher, and the 
supervisor utilizes those that seem to fit 
best into the situation. If a panel discus- 
sion is being held, there may be an oppor- 
tunity to ask a pertinent question which 
will broaden the point of view; if speech 
skills are being improved there may be 
possibilities of contributions of techniques 
and materials; if a mural is being planned, 
there may be need for evaluation of previ- 
ous efforts in order to plan for improved 
concepts and skills. There also may be need 
only for an appreciative audience for some 
lovely poem or a new song which the 
group wishes to share with its friend— 
the supervisor. Sometimes the group is 
busy with independent work and the 
teacher and supervisor have a moment for 
conference on materials or on general 
procedures. 

‘Whenever possible, such a visit should 
be followed by a conference in which 
teacher and supervisor may analyze and 
evaluate plans and procedures, select ma- 
terials, clear up uncertainties, and provide 
for future growth. Here problems of in- 
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dividual children are discussed, individual 
records studied, and programs selected to 
meet individual possibilities and needs. 

Sometimes the teacher, too, needs to talk 
over personal and professional problems 
and receive the release that comes from 
burdens shared. In such a conference the 
supervisor helps and is helped in building 
human relationships, as well as in the co- 
ordination of educational theory and 
practice. 

The amount of participation by the 
supervisor is a consideration that requires 
joint planning and evaluation. There must 
be no inclination on the part of the teacher 
to step out of the picture and leave full 
responsibility to the supervisor nor of the 
supervisor to take the group away from 
the teacher, challenging as it is to work 
directly with a group of boys and girls. 
The supervisor merely supplements in 
whatever ways may seem best and never 
supersedes the teacher. Participation is 
justified only insofar as it results in a 
challenge to thought in improved tech- 
niques of instruction and in improved 
human relationships between teacher and 
children, teacher and supervisor, and chil- 
dren and supervisor. 


Looking Toward 1946 


Many teachers seem to be afraid of 
paper and pencil in the hands of the 
supervisor, probably a carry-over from the 
days of student teaching and grades on 
teaching. This fear may sometimes be 
overcome by a discussion of the purposes 
of such note-taking and by sharing the 
notes with the teacher at the end of the 
visit. If the teacher finds, over a period 
of time, that the notes are always shared 
with her, that they are always positive, 
dealing with procedures, materials, studies 
of the individual child, or of group be- 
havior, and the like, this fear disappears. 

The length and frequency of visits, too, 
should be planned together, as individuals 
differ in their attitudes in this area. The 
teacher should understand the supervisor’s 
time limitations, and the supervisor should 
understand the teacher’s attitudes, if there 
is to be mutual satisfaction. 

So the supervisor visits the teacher in 
many ways, within and without the school, 
understanding needs and possibilities, build- 
ing human relationships, using procedures 
that are cooperatively planned and evalu- 
ated, becoming counselor, guide, friend, 
and the “supervisory visit” is increasingly 
welcome and fruitful. 


The status and function of supervision will be the subject of the yearbook of the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development in 1946. Already at work on 
the book are the co-chairmen—Lelia Ann Taggart of the Santa Barbara County depart- 
ment of education, Santa Barbara, Calif., and Fred T. Wilhelms, assistant director of the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. A tentative plan for the yearbook calls for presenting this survey of 


supervision under the following headings: 


I The American Dream: The Culture for Which We Strive 
Il_ The School: An Instrument Used by a Democratic People to Achieve the American 


Dream 


Ill The Role of Leadership in Developing the Kind of Education Needed by a Demo- 
cratic People to Achieve the American Dream 


IV 


What Is the Present Status of Supervisory Service? 


V_ Proposals for a Supervisory Program of the Immediate Future Which Would Take 
Off From Where We Are and Move in the Direction of the Principles 
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TEACHING TEACHERS TO TEACH 


WE ALL are trying to learn more about 
teaching. The problem of training teachers 
is so enormous because the art of effective 
teaching is itself so infinitely complex. 
Cooperation of both pre-service and in- 
service supervisors is essential in meeting 
this problem. 

Colleges can help select teachers-to-be 
and can give them basic knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes, both culturally and profes- 
sionally. But students too often emerge 
inadequate to their teaching responsibili- 
ties. When they are still undergraduates, 
“remote” future needs are an insufficient 
motivation for thorough learning. More- 
over, good teaching requires maturity. It 
is very difficult for an adolescent to rise 
above his own pressing problems of 
adolescence and to focus upon the prob- 
lems and personalities of children, and 
most of our pre-service teachers are little 
more than adolescents. Furthermore, stu- 
dents entering their first teaching posi- 
tions may be overly susceptible to re- 
actionary teachers who suggest that 
theories good in college do not work in 
practice. All of these factors point to the 
need for a supervisory program which 
preserves the best of previous learnings 
while keeping pace with new trends. 





A good supervisor must be a good teacher, for 
it is his responsibility to help teachers dis- 
cover more effective ways of doing their jobs. 
C. W. Hunnicutt of Syracuse University tells 
us that “the greatest need of teachers is a 
better understanding of children as individ- 
uals.” He discusses a number of areas of in- 
formation about children which teachers and 
supervisors need to explore in order to gain 
a better understanding and then takes us on 
to the logical “next step’—that of actually 
using this information to broaden one’s un- 
derstanding. 
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@. Our greatest need is to understand children 





C. W. HUNNICUTT 


What factors enter into effective teach- 
ing? Obviously, teachers must have knowl- 
edge of content, of sources for materials, 
and of the many other aspects of teaching. 
But experience indicates that the greatest 
need of teachers is a better understanding 
of children as individuals. Of course, it is 
much easier to teach without knowing the 
children individually—merely to present 
content to the group as a whole. But 
Americans still have the ideal of a teacher 
on one end of a log and a student on the 
other. 


Shortcuts to Getting Acquainted 


In earlier societies it was possible for all 
members of a village really to know each 
other with all their strengths and weak- 
nesses. A teacher not only knew each child 
thoroughly but knew all about his family. 
Today, a teacher who is with a group long 
enough may become equally familiar with 
the children. Usually, however, there is 
not time. Children are with a teacher for 
only a few short months and then move 
on to someone else. Consequently she, like 
the rest of us, resorts to stereotypes. This 
little girl has an “inferiority complex.” 
That boy is a “rejected child.” Another 
is a “bully.” 

Since they don’t have time to learn by 
ordinary observation alone, teachers need 
some shortcuts to learning. Fortunately, 
research is providing us with an increasing 
array of tools to probe into the inner 
workings of human behavior. With these, 
a teacher can get acquainted more quickly. 
But such tools, like airplanes and other 
scientific instruments, can be used to de- 
stroy, as well as to create happiness. The 
writer once entered a classroom and saw 
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a chart on the wall beside the door. On it 
were each child’s age, height, weight— 


and I.Q. The latter ranged from about | 


75 to go. A little later the teacher ap- 
proached and in a stage whisper said, “Now 
you see why I can’t be expected to teach 
them much.” Obviously, that tool was 
being used to destroy. Teachers must know 
the limitations as well as the strengths of 
testing instruments. They should know 
something of probable errors and, more- 
over, should recognize and capitalize upon 
the ability of children to improve. 


A Child and His Pals 


Several areas of information about chil- 
dren are important. The relations between 
a child and those around him are of deep 
concern to him and should be to us. They 
profoundly affect his happiness, his be- 
havior, and his learning within a group. 
Sociometry is providing us with insight 
into some of these relations. 

For example, to discover the relative 
isolation or popularity of children, the 
teacher asks each child to write down the 
names of the children in the class with 
whom he would most like and with whom 
he would least like to play, or go to the 
show, or sit beside. The number of chil- 
dren by whom a child is named provides 
an index to his relative position within 
the class. The writer! has obtained co- 
efficients of reliability above .go with this 
device. 

Another useful instrument is the “guess 
who” technique. It has many variations 
and possibilities. For example, the teacher 
will describe a fictitious incident—an in- 
cident that illustrates some trait of char- 
acter and personality. The children are 
asked to write down the name of the 
person or persons within the group who 
they think might have done it. It may be 


1 Unpublished dissertation, Stanford University. 
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an unselfish act or one revealing leader- 
ship or originality. The important revela- 
tion is not whether a child so selected 
really has that type of personality. The 
important point is that other children feel 
that way about him. Children are so 
greatly influenced by their environment 
that they tend to become what others 
think them to be. You have all seen the 
little red-head or the child with the 
pugnacious jaw who may innately have 
had a very mild disposition but who was 
practically forced to become war-like. 

Children’s social relations are not fixed 
and immutable but are always changing. 
All of the kinds of information men- 
tioned should form a part of the child’s 
permanent record, thereby shortening the 
time a new teacher requires to become ac- 
quainted. But each teacher has the obliga- 
tion to continue observing and studying 
each child, revising and supplementing the 
information. 


A Youngster’s Opinion of Himself 


A second important area of information 
is the opinion a child has about himself 
and about his relations to others. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Is 
he self-confident, or self-doubtful? Does 
he feel secure or insecure? Is he struggling 
with problems so great that they are dis- 
ruptive? There are a number of effective 
instruments on the market that yield in- 
sight into these and other attitudes. For 
example, the California Test of Personality 
has been found very useful. In this a child 
answers “Yes” or “No” to such questions 
as “Do you think that the boys and girls 
like you as well as they should?” “Do you 
think that the children would be happier 
if the teacher were not so strict?” “Is it 
easy for you to recite or talk in class?” 
The answers reveal ot the situations that 
actually exist, but what the child thinks 
about the situation. Through such ques- 
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tions one may obtain some clue to a child’s 
feelings in twelve areas within the two 
general fields of self-adjustment and social 
adjustment. 

Closely allied to these attitudes is the 
youngster’s pattern of interests and pur- 
poses. Conversation and discussion among 
the children, reading choices, hobbies, as 
well as interest questionnaires or check 
lists, all of these can be used to explore 
this important portion of each child. Since 
interests and purposes are such an impor- 
tant basis of motivation in modern teach- 
ing, most teachers have long been alert to 
their value. 


Out of School and Other Years 


A third source of understanding lies in 
knowledge of the life of children outside 
of school. Home conditions, sibling rela- 
tions, and parental attitudes all play a part 
in the way a child will respond in school. 
Must he share a bed so that when one 
moves the muscles of the other involun- 
tarily become tense, or is he able to obtain 
adequate rest and relaxation? Does he have 
any opportunity for privacy or must he 
be perpetually reacting to others? Does 
he have reading materials and an environ- 
ment encouraging to learning or is his a 
sterile environment educationally? Does 
he know that no matter what he does, his 
parents will continue to love him, or is 
there a nagging fear of rejection? How 
many older people are there in the house 
for him to be bossed by? Is he constantly 
compared to that smart young sister who 
reads so well? Does he have decent play 
facilities in the neighborhood? One could 
go on and on. This paper will not discuss 
the dangers and limitations of home visita- 
tion, but will only call attention to the 
value of understanding this part of chil- 
dren’s lives. 

A fourth area of information important 
to teachers lies in the past history of a 
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child’s development. Are there any physi- 
cal handicaps? Did illness or moving cause 
him to miss any important school ex- 
periences? Was he taught a particular skill 
in a pattern different from other mem- 
bers of the class? For example, did he 
learn a subtraction process different from 
the one used in the current class and is he 
becoming confused? Careful school rec- 
ords can be very helpful in understanding 
children’s backgrounds. 


Skills and Knowledges 


Finally, there is the diagnostic analysis 
of each child’s academic skills and knowl- 
edges, together with his special ways of 
learning. This academic phase of the school 
program has received enough attention 
from test-makers that there are many good 
diagnostic tests available. His best ways 
of learning are not so readily discovered 
objectively. Much depends upon the 
teacher. The skillful teacher is con- 
tinuously seeking added information. 
Again it should be stressed that careful 
observation recorded objectively through 
anecdotes is extremely important as a 
source of insight. Needless to say, as any 
new evidence helps in understanding a 
child, it should become a part of his 
permanent record for use by subsequent 
teachers. 

A major part of teaching teachers to 
teach, then, is teaching them how to obtain 
a full and growing understanding of each 
developing child as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. An even greater part, however, lies 
in teaching them how to use such under- 
standing when they have it. 


To Praise or to Blame? 


Nineteen centuries ago Quintilian ob- 
served that children differed greatly in 
their responses. It is only slightly para- 
phrasing him when we note that some 
children profit most from a pat on the 
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back and others from a little harder pat 
somewhat lower down. There is not a 


great deal known objectively about the 


effects of various kinds of motivation on 
different kinds of children. 

Recently, in a simple little experiment? 
five classrooms of fifth-graders were given 
one of the better measures of extroversion 
and introversion and each room was arbi- 
trarily divided into those above and those 
below the median. They were then given 
a simple repetitive task and tried to im- 
prove their scores. Some were arbitrarily 
subjected to praise and others to blame 
before each subsequent trial. 

The interesting and not unexpected re- 
sults were very striking. Introverted chil- 
dren subjected to repeated praise improved 
markedly more than introverted children 
subjected to blame. Conversely, extroverted 
children given repeated praise improved 
much less than extroverted children given 
blame. Extroverted children seemed to 
need to be challenged, while introverted 
seemed to require security. Needless to 
say, the group that had neither praise nor 
blame, no suggestion about how well they 
had done, improved least of all. 


Helping a Child Set His Goal 


A second interesting area of individual 
differences deals with aspiration levels. 
What kind of a goal does a child hold up 
for himself? Some children are delighted 
or at least satisfied with mediocre results. 
Others are upset by any achievement less 
than perfect. What kinds of aspirations 
result in the greatest progress? Not a 
great deal is known for sure, but present 
evidence® confirms common-sense observa- 


2 Thompson, George, and Hunnicutt, C. W.: “The 
Effect of Repeated Praise or Blame on the Work 
Achievement of ‘Introverts’ and ‘Extroverts,’” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXXV, No. 5, 
pp. 257-266, May 1944. 

3 Studies reported, for example, by P. S. Sears and 
by E. R. Hilgard. 
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tion. People who set their sights too low, 
who “have no ambition” as it were, make 
little progress. On the other hand, where 
goals are set unrealistically high, far be- 
yond reach, discouragement and slow 
progress result. A part of a teacher's 
responsibilities appears to be to help each 
child keep his goals advancing just within 
the limits of his growing capabilities so 
that by strenuous effort he can repeatedly 
achieve success. 

The use of individual interests and pur- 
poses in helping children learn has been 
so greatly stressed in the modern program 
that it is not necessary to elaborate on 
teachers’ use of such information. Nor is 
it necessary to stress the obvious need to 
break away from the plan where all are 
expected to cover the same route at the 
same pace—the “convoy system.” Individ- 
ualization in promotional practices and in 
reporting to parents as well as in cur- 
riculum content is becoming more feasible 
with the increasing understanding of how 
to evaluate progress. 


Being One of the Group 


More important than any of these prac- 
tices, though, is the skill teachers need in 
helping children develop within some of 
the other and less tangible areas; in their 
social relations, for example. Throughout 
the public schools children can be taught 
to work effectively with each other. The 
healthy give-and- -take of a dynamic school- 
room builds life-long habits. Thus one of 
the most important trainings for vocational 
and civic success and personal satisfaction 
which schools can give is skill in social 
relations. 

Earlier there were suggested some ways 
in which information about children’s 
social relations can be obtained. Obviously, 
if such information becomes mere grist for 
teachers-meeting gossip or even for help- 
less pity it would be better left unknown. 
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On the other hand, there often are ways 
teachers can help when they really under- 
stand. Children, like other little animals, 
tend to resent the deviate. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent kind of dress or a new hair-do or 
some other modifications of appearance 
will mollify the hostility felt toward some 
little left-out girl. Relatively simple meas- 
ures sometimes help. 

Poise and status within the group are 
intimately related. The presence or lack 
of one contributes to the presence or lack 
of the other. It seems like a hopelessly 
vicious circle. However, when we further 
consider that poise or its lack is also in- 
timately dependent upon knowledge and 
skill in any given situation, hope appears. 
By helping each child learn the behavior 
appropriate to such various situations as 
dancing or playing ball or jumping rope 
or making committee reports, we offer 
him a means to achieve group recogni- 
tion and status. 

In the seventh grade a new little boy 
entered the class. He was very small and 
frail and rather effeminate. He couldn’t 
do much in baseball or basketball and 
didn’t amount to much in the group. But 
when marble season came around and he 
won all the marbles, his stock skyrocketed. 
Somehow, he had acquired a skill that 
offered group prestige. 


Understanding Unspoken Words 


A number of books‘ and studies not 
primarily directed to teachers or to class- 
rooms as such offer very useful approaches 
to helping children meet their difficult 
problems. The dangers of over-simplifica- 
tion and action based on only partial 
understanding are very real. However, the 
implications for teaching are so important 
that it is worth the risk to touch upon 
just one insight and to hope that readers 


4 Especially, Rogers, Carl R.: Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy, Houghton-Mifflin, 1942, 450 pp. 
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will study the whole approach more fully. 

This one point is the importance of a 
non-directive technique in helping chil- 
dren meet their problems. A child who 
has a gnawing fear or difficulty that he 
doesn’t quite dare face directly gives clues 
which an understanding teacher can recog- 
nize. Her function then is undramatically 
and without emotion, with neither con- 
demnation nor praise, to help him recog- 
nize this problem and bring it out into 
the open where he can face it. But she 
must not attempt to solve it and get him 
to accept her solution. Rather she must 
help him to work the thing out for him- 
self. The art lies to a great degree in 
recognizing and reacting to the feeling 
behind spoken or unspoken questions. 

A simple example of this recognition 
of feeling may occur when a little 3-year- 
old girl is standing at your knee aching 
for attention. Her baby brother crawls in 
between and would normally steal all no- 
tice. As you pick her up you casually 
say, “Baby brothers are a nuisance some- 
times,” and with a heartfelt, “Yeees,” she 
snuggles against you. 

Or consider the harassed mother of a 
little boy who repeatedly asks, “Mommy, 
do you love me?” despite her repeated 
reassurances. Finally, she calmly says, 
“Sometimes it does seem as if Mommy 
doesn’t love you,” and he is satisfied. His 
fears have been recognized and found to 
be not unbearable. One step forward has 
been made. 


Interpreting Through Actions 


In recent years much publicity has been 
given to the various projective techniques 
whereby a child reveals his fears or prob- 
lems in the things he draws or paints, or 
through his play, or through the things 
he sees in the Rorschach file of pictures. 
Such techniques adapted to the classroom 
may also be useful in relieving tensions. 
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Jay® was a little colored boy with a bad 


reputation and a very unfavorable attitude. 


toward school. He had a record of truancy 
even though he was just 7 years old. He 
was very aggressive and seemed to be able 
to express himself only with his fists. In 
this class he deliberately was not antagon- 
ized or forced to do those things for which 
he had neither the ability nor the desire 
to learn. He was slow of speech, con- 
fining most of his verbalism to a gutteral 
yes or no. However, on the way to and 
from school and on the playground this 
poverty of language was enriched by some 
impressive “cuss words.” 

One day Jay was “tooken to the office” 
by the patrol boys for disregarding their 
traffic signals and then “cussin them off 
the street.” As a result, Jay was paddled 
by the principal. During work period that 
same day Jay, who had his choice of 
working with wood, paint, crayons, games, 
or clay, selected clay for his medium of 
expression. He modeled a man, put on all 
the details of his clothing: buttons, a hand- 
kerchief in the pocket, a hat on his head 
that came off. 

The teacher in an experimental mood 
asked, “Who is that?” “Dunno,” said Jay. 
“Maybe it is the principal,” said the 
teacher. “He has a handkerchief in his 
pocket like that.” Jay glared at the clay 
man. He glanced up at the teacher. “Yes,” 


5 Axline, Virginia Mae: “Morale on the School 
Front,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXXVII, 
March, 1944, pp. 521-533. 
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he said. Then, very deliberately, he began 
to twist the head off and when it came off 
in his hand he looked up and smiled. “You 
sometimes feel like twisting his head off, 
don’t you?” said the teacher. “Sometimes, 
you get so mad at him.” Jay twisted off 
one of the arms. Then he twisted off the 
other. Then he laid it face down on the 
table and beat it with his fist. One of the 
other boys sitting at the same table re- 
marked, “Jay is mad at Mr. Green be- 
cause he licked him this noon. He wants 
to tear him to pieces.” “Then you must 
feel lots better now,” said the teacher. Jay 
grinned and began to rebuild Mr. Green. 

That evening on the way out of the 
building Jay spoke to the principal, a 
thing he had never done before. The prin- 
cipal informed the teacher and said, “You 
see. I whale the daylights out of them and 
they like it so well they start speaking 
to me.” 

This paper has discussed a few of the 
problems in the infinitely complex task of 
effective teaching and has indicated a few 
of the steps that are being taken toward 
their solution. Only by study and the 
continued cooperation of all groups con- 
cerned, both pre-training and in-service 
training personnel, can we really develop 
poised teachers who don’t take out their 
own frustrations on children, but who are 
able to guide them to fullest development. 
Only thus will we help teachers rise to 
the challenge of teaching; only thus will 
we really “teach teachers to teach.” 


If audio-visual aids help children to learn, how about trying them on ourselves? 
“Why not?” said the Committee on Interpreting Children and Youth—and set to work 
compiling a list of films, film strips, and records which may help adults understand young 
people. Members of the committee are DSCD, ACE, and Supervisors of Student Teach- 
ing. The information gathered by the committee should be helpful for pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers, for PTA’s, clubs, and any group interested in under- 
standing children. This mimeographed pamphlet is now ready for distribution and may 
be ordered for 15 cents from the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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 W.H. Gaumnitz, U.S. Office of Education, discusses a current problem 
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Federal School Lunch Legislation 


Strictly speaking, this subject could be dis- 
posed of briefly by stating: There is now no 
federal school lunch legislation and there 
never has been. Such a statement would, 
however, give rise to more new questions 
than it would answer. Moreover, it would 
not explain the wide and growing interest 
in this subject. 

For thirty years and more the federal gov- 
ernment has shown its concern for the school 
lunch through publications and other efforts 
in this field by the U. S. Office of Education 
and similar agencies. During the depression 
this school activity came to be of increased 
interest to the government, first, as a worthy 
WPA project to provide employment relief, 
and, second, as a means of disposing of surplus 
farm commodities through the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Early in 1943 it became evident that there 
was no great need for employment relief and 
that, due to the war, there were but few sur- 
plus foods. It was then that the Department 
of Agriculture announced a cash subsidy to 
school lunches. The Congress questioned the 
appropriateness of using federal funds for a 
subsidy but, in the annual appropriation of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1944, it 
finally earmarked an item of $50 million to 
subsidize the purchase of farm foods and 
milk for school lunches, 

For the fiscal year 1945, five different ef- 
forts were made by Congress to provide fed- 
eral aid to school lunches. Three of these 
were concerned with continuing or increasing 
the 1944 appropriation and placing its admin- 
istration in the Department of Agriculture. 
Their primary purpose was to promote farm 
markets through an increased number of 
school lunches by offering cash indemnities 
to the schools on specified per meal bases. A 
secondary and incidental purpose of the pro- 
gram was to provide food for needy chil- 
dren. The latter objective can at best be said 
to have been only partially achieved because 
only those schools could participate in this 
program which already had or could provide 
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The whole problem of enacting sound and de- 
pendable federal school lunch legislation 
doubtless will come up again early in the next 
term of Congress and will continue to com- 
mand public attention until it is satisfactorily 
solved. 

It is important that school people be in- 
formed and take action to obtain school lunch 
legislation which will provide adequate finan- 
cial support to schools and educational super- 
vision—DSCD Legislative Committee. 





space, equipment, and other facilities for serv- 
ing more school lunches. 

The remaining two efforts—S. 1824 and 
S. 1820—proposed federal school lunch legis- 
lation which would have appropriated similar 
sums of money but placed all or part of the 
administration of such funds in the state de- 
partments of education. S. 1824 provided that 
the Office of Education allocate the funds 
to the states on an objective basis, that it co- 
operate with the states in formulating state- 
wide school lunch plans, and that 80 per cent 
of the funds be used for the purchase of 
foods and the remainder to help provide 
equipment, labor, and meet other critical 
needs, The purposes of these provisions were 
to aid the state, county, and local school 
systems to build permanent school lunch 
programs; to put as much emphasis upon the 
educational values involved as upon the feed- 
ing of children; and to help the schools to 
make such programs as far as possible self- 
supporting state and community centers. 

S. 1820 provided $3 million for supervisory 
services through state education departments 
but left the remainder to the secretary of 
agriculture for the purchase of foods. 

The point made at the beginning, that there 
is now no federal school lunch legislation and 
there never has been, now becomes clear. 
The federal funds at present available for 
aiding school lunches come from an ear- 
marked item in the annual appropriation of 
the Department of Agriculture. With very 


(Continued on page 178) 
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English and Social Studies Correlated. 
Twelfth grade English and social studies 
teachers in the Lockport (N. Y.) Public 
Schools have planned to correlate two aspects 
of their work. Senior English classes will 
study newspapers and magazines as literary 
forms at approximately the same time that 
their American Problems classes are working 
on “Formation and Expression of Public 
Opinion.” Twelfth grade English classes will 
also take up the historical development of 
American literature. The teachers hope that 
the historical background acquired the pre- 
vious year in social studies will make the 
literature more meaningful, and that the 
literature, in turn, will illuminate the history 
which lies behind our present-day problems. 
These projects are on an experimental basis 
this year, but the teachers hope to gain ex- 
perience which will help them to work to- 
gether more effectively in 1945-46.—Milli- 
cent Haines, Curriculum Coordinator. 


Summer Program. The Great Falls (Mont.) 
Schools operated an extensive summer school 
program, not only to meet the definite war 
needs in the community, but also to provide 
constructive activities for children of all ages 
to supplement the regular recreation program 
in the city. A reading clinic was developed, 
in cooperation with the faculty, which gave 
intensive individual instruction to 103 border- 
line cases of reading deficiencies. All the 
reading resources of the city were mobilized 
and were limited to two hours daily. The re- 
sults, as indicated by a careful testing pro- 
gram, showed that there was an average gain 
during the eight-week period of one-half 
school year. Approximately twenty-two per 
cent of the group was brought up to grade 
norms.—Harry A. Burke, Superintendent. 


New Courses of Study. The Eugene (Ore.) 
Public Schools, which received some atten- 
tion in 1942 and since for their publication 
“Teaching and Protecting Our American 
Ideals of Democracy,” a guide to social 
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living, have completed courses of study in 
mathematics and science. The social living 
guide established a twelve-year program in 
social studies and language arts and the 
mathematics and science courses of study do 
the same in their respective fields. The publi- 
cation was prepared by committees which 
have been working on the project for several 
years. Units were prepared and tested in 
actual classroom situations, were revised, tried 
again, and finally written into the courses of 
study. The work was done under the leader- 
ship of Wilbur Dutton, curriculum direc- 
tor, Ervin Juilfs, chairman of the mathe- 
matics committee, and Stanley Williamson 
and Clarence Diebel, co-chairmen of the 
science committee.——Clarence Hines, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


Curriculum Improvement in Abington. The 
School District of Abington Township, Ab- 
ington, Pa., has begun a program of cur- 
riculum improvement. A Steering Committee, 
composed of the superintendent, principals, 
supervisors, and heads of committees, will 
serve as a policy making body and will also 
give guidance to the program. Field com- 
mittees, in the several subject matter areas, 
will be directly responsible to the Steering 
Committee. A library of curriculum mater- 
ials is being developed which will include 
professional books, courses of study, bulletins, 
and textbooks. One section of the library will 
be given over entirely to teaching and learn- 
ing aids—Raymond H. White, Superintend- 
ent. 


Supervision Added. Mrs. Dorothy Causey 
has been appointed to serve as Elementary 
Supervisor in the Public Schools of Green- 
ville, Miss. This is the first time that there 
has been a supervisor in the elementary 
schools. The attention of the teachers at 
present is centered on the teaching of read- 
ing. A program will be worked out that will 
provide for the wide range of reading ability 
in each grade. The whole elementary curric- 
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ulum will be studied. Study groups are be- 
ing organized among the teaching staff to 
discover the common problems and to find 
solutions to them. 


Very Slow Learners. A variety of plans and 
studies has been tried in the Salina (Kans.) 
Public Schools with the very slow learners. 
The following plan is proving most popular 
with pupils, parents, and teachers at the 
present time. A teacher who is very sympa- 
thetic with the slow learner makes a personal 
contact with each pupil and his parents. Each 
pupil begins on the level of work he can do. 
A strict, set schedule is not required. The 
child may be assigned at any advantageous 
time to pursue his work in any practical arts 
subject or, in fact, any subject where he gives 
promise of ability to work with a regular 
group. The lower age group is limited to six- 
teen and the upper age group to twenty. For 
the first time in our school experience, parents 
of very slow learners are requesting the 
privilege of placing their children in these 
rooms.—W. W. Waring, Superintendent. 


Teacher Shortage. More than 69,000 teachers 
who cannot meet the regular requirements 
for teachers’ certificates hold war emergency 
certificates. The greatest losses of teachers are 
in the rural schools, where the teacher- 
turnover rate is more than twice as large as 
in city schools; and in the following subjects: 
industrial arts, physical education, mathe- 
matics, commercial education, agriculture, 


physics, home economics, chemistry, and_ 


trades and industries. The number of teachers 
who have left the profession since Pearl Har- 
bor probably amounts to more than 250,000. 
The teacher-turnover rate has doubled dur- 
ing the past four years, rising from about 
10 per cent to 20.2. 


Reading Groups. Since readiness for learn- 
ing facilitates progress, the Chillicothe (Ohio) 
Public Schools have adopted a definite plan 
for handling individual differences. Upon en- 
trance in September, first-graders are given 
a reading readiness test by the primary su- 
pervisor. Following this they are grouped— 
each teacher having both superior and av- 
erage pupils in her class. The ones who 
scored in the low group are given a mental 
test then assigned to a teacher who has a 
light enrollment in order that she may be 
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able to do much individual work. They have 
hand work, take trips, play games, participate 
in much oral expression and speech training. 
They take up reading when they are ready 
for it. At the end of the school year, if the 
child has not covered the amount of work 
set up in the curriculum, he starts the next 
fall where he left off. Therefore, he does not 
lose interest or develop a feeling of inferior- 
ity—Anne Hagemann, Primary Supervisor. 


Industrial and Vocational Courses. The Bar- 
berton (Ohio) Public Schools are developing 
a coordinated industrial arts and vocational 
course as follows: industrial arts consisting of 
drawing, metal working, and woodworking 
in grades seven and eight; the above plus some 
electrical work in grades nine to twelve. Boys 
who have unusual manual aptitude are en- 
couraged to take vocational courses in grades 
eleven and twelve. Local industrial leaders 
are helping to decide on a basis of local 
need which courses to offer on the vocational 
level. Shops are available for drawing, wood- 
working, printing, foundry work, sheet metal 
work, welding, electricity, and automechanics. 
Plans are underway to study high school Eng- 
lish courses with a view to making them 
better adjusted to the needs of vocational, 
secretarial, and general course students.— 
Walter Crewson, Superintendent of Schools. 


Anniversary of First Public School. During 
this school year, 1944-45, the public schools of 
Dedham, Mass., are celebrating the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the first free public school in America. 
In 1644, just twenty-four years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims, the people of Ded- 
ham voted to finance a free public school 
by taxation. This school is believed to be the 
first public school to be supported in this 
way in America and probably in the world. 
This Dedham plan in free tax-supported edu- 
cation was accepted for education in America. 
This system of public education is protecting 
the foundations of our democracy by offering 
to all young people a free opportunity to 
receive school training —Bertha A. DeLoura, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades. 


Program of Intervisitation. The program of 
curriculum development begun in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., in 1941 is now going into its 
fourth year. The five major research and 
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development committees embracing all sub- 
jects in five broad fields have produced ma- 


terials which, during the coming year, will . 


be applied to the practical problems of in- 
struction in the city schools. The committees 
plan to begin on a program of intervisitation 
for purposes of better articulation of the 
different levels of education. Senior high 
school teachers will visit some elementary 
and junior high school classes and vice versa. 
This program will be carried out gradually 
since the shortage of available substitutes 
makes a wholesale plan of this type unwise 
at the present time.—Alexander Georgiady, 
Curriculum Consultant. 


Cooperative School Experimentation. The 
program of the Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
Institute for School Experimentation has been 
expanded to include several cooperating 
school systems. During a recent visit in 
Kansas City, Mo., the director of the In- 
stitute, Hollis L. Caswell, conferred with the 
local curriculum council. Florence Strate- 
meyer and H. L. Forkner visited the various 
schools to discover the common problems in 
which several might collaborate, and the 
problems which would provide individual 
schools or school systems with projects pecu- 
liar to their local conditions. Special con- 
sultants, some from other institutions than 
Columbia University, will be called in where 
the need for their services is indicated. A 
central workshop in New York will probably 
be organized next summer for further col- 
laboration between the Institute staff and 
representatives of the associated schools. Later 
on, local workshops may also be set up. 


Regional Meeting. A regional meeting of 
DSCD representatives from Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee was held 
recently at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
The meeting was addressed by Hollis L. 
Caswell, president of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
who urged a more aggressive study of the 
possibility of extending supervision and 
curriculum development. Ruth Cunningham, 
executive secretary of the Department sum- 
marized the present activities of the organ- 
ization. Each of the groups met separately 
and developed a state program of action. The 
regional group in a general meeting decided 
to undertake a study of professional standards 
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for supervisors. The conference was one of 
several, planned by the DSCD Board of Di- 
rectors as a part of the program of assuring 
a flow of suggestions from local groups to 
the national organization. The meeting was 
conducted by R. Lee Thomas, a member of 
the DSCD Committee of Twelve, and 
regional coordinator. 


The Postwar Rural High School. When the 
rehabilitation of the rural high school gets 
under way, many school districts will have 
to decide whether to build a large centrally 
located school or small community schools. 
This reporter favors a secondary school 
(grades seven to twelve) which is large 
enough to sustain a rich and diversified 
program and small enough to make a 
friendly community of young people. An 
enrollment of 400 to 1,000 would accomplish 
both of the above purposes. A large school 
gets bogged down with administrative ma- 
chinery in which the individual pupil is lost. 
The small school is better suited to care for 
the social aspects of child growth. Further- 
more, it has the advantage of being close to 
the home of the pupil and it can be more 
easily attuned to the neighborhood condi- 
tions and requirements. 


Meeting an Emergency in Supervision. At 
the beginning of this school year there were 
twelve supervisors employed in the schools 
in Kentucky. Because the schools were 
obliged to employ many emergency teach- 
ers, it seemed desirable to give them as 
much aid as possible. Therefore, the state 
department of education set up a workshop 
for intensive training of helping teachers. 
Thirty-nine counties have employed sixty 
helping teachers. These helping teachers were 
recruited from the group of “best teachers” 
in the systems and were given training in 
three workshops in the state. Actually more 
than sixty of the number now employed at- 
tended these intensive helping-teacher work- 
shops.—Richard E. Jaggers, Chief, Bureau of 
Instruction. 


In Brief. Miss L. E. Jones has been added to 
the faculty of the University of Florida as 
consultant for the school service program. ... 
John A. Dotson was appointed director of 
curriculum and research in the Louisville 
Public Schools. During the past year he was 
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assistant director of the Alabama Educational 
Survey Commission. . . . Herbert Abraham 
recently completed a doctoral dissertation at 
Ohio State University on the evaluation of 
processes of change in effecting curriculum 
revision at George School. . . . In two intro- 
ductory lectures, Daniel Prescott laid the 
basis for the study of supervisory techniques 
at the annual California state school super- 
visors conference held recently. 

The teachers of Weymouth, Mass., are 
making an evaluation of the present school 
practices with a view of making needed im- 
provements. . . . The faculty at the Com- 
munity High School, Granite City, Ill., has 
been working for the past two years on 
courses of study for individual subject areas 
as well as the various programs of study re- 
quired for graduation. . . . A committee of 
Kansas City, Mo., teachers is studying the 
science content and course sequence for 
grades seven to twelve. . . . In order to keep 
the courses of study up to date, the Bakers- 
field (Calif.) City Schools have recently issued 
a loose-leaf curriculum guide. The publication 
was prepared under the direction of Ray- 
mond T. Neideffer, assistant superintendent in 
charge of instructional services. 

The University of Rochester in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education plans to 
conduct during the summer of 1945 a six- 
week workshop in secondary school cur- 
riculum between the approximate dates of 
July 5 and August 16. The membership will 
include a selected group of Rochester teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators in the 
secondary school field. . .. As an outgrowth 
of a conference held last summer, the Florida 
State Department of Education has issued a 
mimeographed draft of a pamphlet entitled 
Ways of Working as a Supervisor. The pub- 
lication comes from the office of Dora 
Skipper, state supervisor of instruction, who 
served as chairman of the conference. . . . 
A committee of the Olean (N. Y.) Public 
Schools has recently prepared an outline of 
minimum content for grades seven and eight. 
This completes the series of outlines for all 
elementary grades which was begun in 
1941.... The March of Time is distributing 
its new Forum Edition to schools and col- 
leges. Early subjects include Brazil, Texas, 
and Future Airways. Adapted from regular 
M.O.T. productions, the eight monthly issues 
of the Forum Edition rent for $20 a year. 
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New Curriculum Publications 


Florida State Department of Education—A 
Guide to Teaching in the Primary Grades. 
Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida State Department 
of Education. 1944. 78 p. Paper covers. 
25 cents. 
Glencoe Board of Education—A Guide to 
Social Education. Glencoe, Ill.: Board of 
Education. 1944. 87 p. Paper covers. $1. 
Lazar, May—The place of Reading in the 
Elementary School Program. New York: 
New York City Public Schools. 1944. 43 p. 
Paper covers. 15 cents. 
Long Beach City Schools—Curriculum Bul- 
letins. Long Beach 2, Calif.: 1944. Mimeo- 
graphed. Not for sale; made available on 
loan through designated depositories. 
Guide to the Teaching of Manners and 
Morals in the Elementary Schools. 37 p. 

Arithmetic, Courses of Study for Grades 
VII, VII, and IX. 22 p 

Guide to the Teaching of Reading in the 
Intermediate Grades. 59 p. 

Social Problems, Three Resource Units for 
Social Studies 4b. 61 p. 

San Diego County Schools—Curriculum 
Monographs. San Diego, Calif.: San Diego 
County Schools. 1944. Mimeographed. 
Social Studies on the Secondary School 

Level. 128 p. $1.25. 
Mathematics on the Secondary School 
Level. 130 p. $1.25. 

San Diego County Schools—Reporting Pupil 
Progress in the San Diego Schools. San 
Diego, Calif.: San Diego County Schools. 
1943. 24 p. Mimeographed. 30 cents. 
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few limitations, procedures for administering 
these funds are left to the determination of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, rather than to 
law, and each year the Congress must con- 
sider whether it will or will not include this 
item in its appropriation to improve farm 
markets. No provisions are made, either in 
the item authorizing these funds or by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for aiding the state, 
county, city, or local school districts to pro- 
vide administrative machinery for using 
these funds effectively or for employing 
trained school lunch supervisors—W. H. 
Gaumnitz, U. S. Office of Education. 
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The Importance of People 
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LOOKING BOTH WAYS 


JANUARY IS a good time to talk of Janus. 
In the early days of this century there was 
a race of men called janitors, just as in Rome 
there once was a god named Janus. But now 
times are changed (and a good thing, too! ) 
and just as the prestige of the Latin tongue 
has waned, so has the honor attached to the 
god-given term of “janitor.” “Custodian” is 
the better word today, and it is to be hoped 
that this change symbolizes an increased gen- 
eral respect, as it certainly does an increased 
self-respect on the part of the ever-watchful 
caretakers who tend our public buildings. 

It is not certain if the school janitor of 
the past was a special branch of the general 
family, but certainly he represented special 
virtues. Lest these be forgotten, they shall 
be named here: Watchfulness, Philosophy, 
and Fellow Feeling. I name them in the 
ascending order of their importance, I think. 

There was many a teacher in my high 
school who knew less of the students there 
than Captain Archer who presided over the 
old building and who rang the warning and 
the tardy bell. On one memorable occasion 
a habitually sluggard member of the sopho- 
more class cut the bell rope so that, with no 
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official warning given, no official tardiness 
could be registered. Captain Archer was some- 
what surprised, as we all were, when the 
rope, which had been cut nearly but not 
quite in two, parted and fell on his head. 
It was his duty to report the incident, and, 
as I recall, something stern was done by the 
superintendent. But Captain Archer’s only 
comment to the public was, “Boys will al- 
ways be havin’ fun. Besides, it’s a lot easier 
to put on a new rope than to get a cow 
down from the belfry.” He did not, even 
under stress, you see, subscribe to the 
younger-generation-going-to-the-dogs theory 
of many weary and frustrated old people. 


-He even gave the evidence to prove that 


times—and youth—were growing better. 

I was struck by this and other pithy re- 
marks of this good man, but I suppose I 
never really began to consider seriously the 
place of the janitor in my education until I 


“went to a New England College where cer- 


tain pursuits of knowledge required access 
to buildings such as the library after hours, 
and it was the janitor rather than the li- 
brarian or a professor who understood that 
when you had to have a social science hand- 
book or a copy of Shelley, you had to have 
it, even (or especially) if it was midnight. 
And, too, there was Joe, in the fraternity 
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house. Joe was as wise a man as any in that 
place—wiser in fact. 

It was Joe who first brought home a 
fundamental of biological science, involving 
the family, romantic idealism and social pat- 
terns. One day when Joe was patiently 
picking up the card room, retrieving the 
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debris of lesser, younger, and more careless 
men, the house chaplain asked, apropos of 
nothing whatever, “Joe, how many children 
do you have?” 

“Four that I know of,” said Joe, and went 
on to connect the vacuum cleaners, possibly, 
but not certainly, oblivious of the fact that 
he had started an endless series of new 
speculations about man and woman. It was 
a compatriot of Joe’s who stopped the angry 
attacks on the star tackle of our football team 
after we had lost the Big Game. The tackle 
was being upbraided for having lost his sleep 
through a heavy date the night previous to 
the game. Old Doc, though himself an ardent 
follower of the team, silenced the bitter ac- 
cusers and announced, “No, boys. Some 








women is sweeter than any ball game ever 
won or lost.” 

It is natural, I suppose, that janitors (for 
that is the main topic) should turn often and 
long to thoughts of love. For, like the poets, 
they are watchful. Perhaps they see what is, 
more often than those who look for what 
should be. It was only after I became a faculty 
inmate of educational buildings that I realized 
how deeply janitors, along with Vergil 
Horace, Freud, Havelock Ellis, and the 
Elizabethan poets, were impelled to think 
about human motives such as love and honor, 
They also think a great deal about authori- 
tarianism. 

For example, janitors in a certain univer- 
sity were at one time checked on by an 
overseer. This man was tall, thin, and 
dyspeptic. He made irregular rounds, hoping 
to surprise his underlings in derelections 
from duty. Whenever he found anything out 
of place or a job undone he seemed to take 
pleasure in recording demerits against the 
unlucky culprit. This policy of his did more 
than any labor organizer to bring into being 
a strong janitors’ union. But in his days of 
“unimpeded snooperiority” as one janitor 
called it, he took special pleasure and of- 
fense in his visits to one campus building. It 
was the laboratory school where a good deal 
of experimental work was done. Here there 
were continual changes in the janitorial staff. 
This example will show why. 

The art teacher of the school had made 
the studio a place rich in materials of all 
kinds and had invited teachers of all subjects 
to use her room. It was not uncommon to 
find at work there a boy from the mathe- 
matics class painting panels for a mural on 
the history of measurement; a group of 
eighth-graders working on a series of plaques 
which showed the plans of medieval, Vic- 
torian, and modern cities; some ninth-grade 
science students getting ready for a puppet 
play on the development of concepts of the 
universe; a core class making models for an 
exhibit on housing; a group of upper class- 
men designing sets and costumes for a play; 
all these in addition to the regular classes in 
painting, sculpture, and art history. 

Since these projects involved many ma- 
terials and considerable time, it was natural 
that the room was often full of a great array 
of objects in unfinished form, and that the 
clean-up problem was usually acute. What 
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happened over and over 
again was that the students 
left things so that work 
could start quickly again 
the next day; the janitors 
saw the point and did not 
disturb them. The inspec- 
tor reported that things 
were in a mess, the jani- 
tors were reprimanded 
and complained to the 
principal, the principal re- 
quested the art teacher to 
tidy things up, the art 
teacher did her best, but 
could never get the things satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

This was an excellent illustration of the 
difficulties which can be created by persons 
who have different purposes in mind, The 
teacher and the janitors could work out a 
good mode of operations so long as student 
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experience was the main thing to be con- 
sidered. But when the inspector came in 
from outside, his standards (as set up by the 
Big Boss, the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds)—based on the care of lecture 
classrooms, not of individual development— 
were imposed to the general discomfort of all. 

Finally, there was the school superintendent 
who introduced his speech on “Extra- 
Curricular Activities as Part of Total Edu- 
cation” by saying, “I have been in this 
school system eleven years and have worked 
under four janitors.” He went on to point 
out how many of the things from health to 
human relationships—which seem small but 
make lasting impressions—are the results of 
the human and professional qualities of 
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janitors and other doers of the less-honored 
and interesting tasks of our society. 

He concluded with a story of the janitor 
in the largest high school of the city. This 
man was a kindly person when he began 
his service. He had remained so through all 
the hard work, the slights, and indignities 
put upon him by irritable teachers and care- 
less children. And by two things—being 
kind, and taking time to talk with people— 
this good man had become a friend and coun- 
selor to hundreds of people, young and old. 
But he had never told anyone what to do. 
He had listened well, and shown sincere in- 
terest. That was his big contribution to edu- 
cation. How much it was needed and valued 
was symbolized, said the superintendent, by 
a happening of the past June. Somewhat to 
the surprise of some parents and teachers, the 
senior yearbook had been dedicated to the 
janitor of the school. The dedication was in 
these words: “To someone we care about 
because he cares about us.” 
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THE MUCH-DISCUSSED pamphlet Races 
of Mankind is now ready to do service in 
a new form. A 6o-frame, 35mm film strip 
based on the pamphlet was released recently 
under the title We Are All Brothers. Of this 
material, Eleanor D. Seidler, film consultant 
of the New York University Film Library, 
writes: 

“The film strip stresses the fact that all 
peoples are fundamentally the same: that 
there is no such thing as an Aryan race, no 
such thing as a Jewish race, that varying 
levels of intelligence and varying character 
traits are found in all races. Finally that all 
men are brothers.” 

A written commentary and a copy of the 
pamphlet accompany the film strip. 

Another brand new film strip which should 
be a welcome addition to any school film 
library is How to Conquer War, 169 frames. 
Mrs. Seidler describes this film as follows: 
“It shows that society has developed in 
definite cycles; namely, enlargements of con- 
tacts, war, readjustment and peace. It shows 
the failure of the League of Nations and 
urges the establishment of a federal world 
government which will guarantee peace for 
all time.” 

A written commentary accompanies this 
film strip also. Of these companion items, 
the New York University Film Library (71 
Washington Square South, New York 12, 
N. Y.) is the sole distributor. They are for 
sale only, the former priced at $1, the latter 
at $5. 


HENRY W. HOLMES in New Hope for 
Human Unity pins faith on a world govern- 
ment that looks to the common welfare of 
humanity and that challenges personal loyalty. 
Another plank in the author’s platform for 
peace as outlined in this volume—the 1944 
Kappa Delta Pi lecture (Macmillan, $1.50)— 
is universal compulsory military training con- 
ducted by each nation in cooperation with 
a Union of Nations. Toward attaining human 
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unity, he makes further specific suggestions 
such as the systematizing and expediting of 
international travel by responsible represen- 
tatives of many business, professional, and 
social groups. All suggestions are character- 
ized by the need for obtaining unity without 
sacrificing the individuality of nations. 

Mr. Holmes sees education as the final 
weapon against humanity’s three great 
enemies—prejudice, fanaticism, and _ reac- 
tionary leadership. This small book contains 
much for all to consider thoughtfully. 


LABOR’S WELL-KNOWN friendliness to 
education is documented in a twenty-page 
pamphlet Labor and Education, available for 
5 cents from the publicity department of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The “Program for Action” advocated in the 
text includes support of federal aid to educa- 
tion, extension of nursery schools, and year- 
round use of the school plant for the educa- 
tion of both children and adults, 

Among the cartoons that effectively illus- 
trate the pamphlet is one in which on the 
one side, a silk-hatted gentleman is presenting 
to a member of the school board his program 
of “All they need to know”: Say yes, sir, 
Be prompt, Be patient, Be respectful, Be clean, 
Be reliable, Remember the good old days, 
Don’t ask questions. On the other side, a 
worker presents “All this they need to 
know”: Scientific attitude, Active citizenship, 
Resourceful use of leisure time, Rich cultural 
background, Understanding of other peoples, 
Experiences in organization, Analysis, Plan- 
ning, Production, Sharing, Evaluation, Com- 
munication. 


WINTER PROGRAMS for NBC’s Univer- 
sity of the Air provide varied fare. “We 
Came This Way”—great events and figures 
in the world fight for freedom—is the 1944-45 
course in history. This series continues on 
Fridays through January. “Music in Amer- 
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ican Cities” may be heard on Thursdays well 
into February. New Orleans, Caribbean cities, 


New York in the middle period, Bogota, and - 


San Francisco are the subjects of programs 
lanned for the remaining time. 

On Saturdays is the series “They Live 
Forever,” dramatizations of the world’s great 
novels. This program continues until March 
with Vanity Fair, Jane Eyre, Madame Bovary, 
and The Scarlet Letter scheduled for pre- 
sentation. 

Handbooks for these three series may be 
purchased for 25 cents each. For “We Came 
This Way” and “The World’s Great 
Novels,” write to Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
For “Music in American Cities” write to 
Southern Music Publishing Company, 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Blue Network offerings of especial interest 
are: 1) the Metropolitan Opera which began 
its fourteenth consecutive season of Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts on December 2; 2) a 
series of thirty concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Saturday evenings, end- 
ing April 28; 3) Greenfield Village Choir, a 
religious program for and by children, Sun- 
day evenings; 4) “The Sea Hound,” an action 
type of late afternoon show for children, 
presented Monday through Friday in co- 
operation with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. (The owner-captain of the 
“Sea Hound” travels from port to port in 
Latin America.) 

On Saturdays the Blue Network presents 
“The Land of the Lost,” a series of comedy- 
fantasy stories of primary appeal to children. 
Two children visit a fabulous “land where 
the lost things go” at the bottom of the sea. 
Local program announcements should be con- 
sulted for exact times of broadcasts. 


A MORE REALISTIC approach to study 
of the Near and Far East marks the newer 
materials for teachers and children interested 
in that section of the globe. From the U. S. 
Office of Education may be obtained free 
of charge selected references on the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, China, and India, all prepared 
by C. O. Arndt, senior specialist in Far 
Eastern education. From the same source are 
available two annotated lists, one of “Avail- 
able Units, Courses of Study, and Other 
Curricular Material Dealing with the Far 
East” (revised, June 1944), the other of 
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“Pamphlets on the Far East.” The contents 
cover both the elementary and secondary 
schools, 

Information on “Education in China To- 
day” is to be found in Leaflet No. 69 of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Order from 
the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 
5 cents. 

Picture maps of China, Japan, India, and 
the Philippines are available from the Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., for 50 cents each. 

In addition to their s50-cent picture port- 
folios of the everyday life of a family in 
China, in India, and in Russia, the East and 
West Association (40 East Forty-ninth Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.) now has ready for 
distribution a number of pamphlets and 
reading lists. Each of the trio of study out- 
lines—“The People of India,” “The People 
of the U.S.S.R.,” and “The People of China” 
—deals with these questions: who they are, 
how they live, what they like, and why they 
are fighting. The pamphlet on China is 30 
cents, the other two, 4o cents. General bib- 
liographies on China, India, and the Near 
East sell for 20 cents each. One on the 
Philippines is 15 cents, one on the U.S.S.R., 
25 cents. Book lists on China, on Russia, and 
on India for boys and girls are 10 cents each. 


DETAILED PLANS for a community cul- 
tural study are included in Arts and Our 
Town, a new publication of the Association 
of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
(Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 50 
cents). The booklet contains instructions to 
the study committee and gives outlines for 
securing data on the community in general 
and on the twenty-four fields to be covered, 
such as museum, library, various kinds of 
theaters, schools and clubs, and other institu- 
tions and groups that might provide oppor- 
tunities for participation in the arts. Educa- 
tors engaged in surveying their communities 
with learners and school patrons will find 
this study plan invaluable. 


HOCUS-POCUS and gadgets are not the 
stock-in-trade of Grace M. Fernald. Her book 
Remedial Techniques in Basic School Sub- 
jects (McGraw-Hill, 1943, $2.75) outlines 
simple procedures which any teacher could 
use in the classroom to help the pupils who 
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have not learned to read, spell, and figure 
through conventional teaching methods. ‘The 
essentials of the technique in remedial read- 
ing, for example, consist in 1) the discovery 
of some means by which the child can learn 
to write words correctly, 2) the motivating 
of such writing, 3) the reading by the child 
of the printed copy of what he has written, 
and 4) extensive reading of materials other 
than his own compositions. 

Many of the procedures recommended for 
improving reading, spelling, and arithmetic 
would be appropriate for all children. For 
example, children should use words in con- 
text; they should write words as units, not 
copy letter by letter. 

Conditions to be avoided, according to 
Mrs. Fernald, are calling attention to emo- 
tionally loaded situations, using methods by 
which an individual cannot learn, subjecting 
the child to conditions which cause him 
embarrassment, and directing the child’s at- 
tention to what he is unable to do rather 
than to his progress. This is good advice to 
apply in any situation. 


EVIDENCE THAT some important changes 
of view with regard to supervision have taken 
place in the last ten years can be gathered 
from a comparison between the 1934 edition 
of Henry J. Otto’s Elementary School Or- 
ganization and Administration and the second 
edition published this year (D. Appleton- 
Century, $3.75). Other “trends of the thirties” 
are reflected in this comprehensive revision. 
Changes in chapter titles in themselves are 
significant. Chapter III “The Curriculum” 
and Chapter VIII “Organization for Profes- 
sional Leadership” have undergone the great- 
est changes. There is new material also on 
elementary school problems in rural areas. 
Treatment of the matter of grouping is much 
improved in the new edition, Throughout 
the book the author makes the improvement 
of instruction central in importance and treats 
improvement of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the elementary school as a 
means toward that end. 


WAR AGAINST inflation cannot end. To 
help teachers continue to do their share in 
that war of education versus greed or apathy, 
the Information Division of the Office of 
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Price Administration has issued an up-to-date 


“School Teacher’s Information Kit” on 
rationing-price control. The kit offers 
“factual data to use in presenting the sub- 
ject of citizenship in a wartime economy.” 
Among the materials incorporated are specific 
suggestions on how elementary schools and 
how high schools can contribute to the home 
front economy in wartime. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES Com- 
mission has issued three new pamphlets to 
accompany their successful publication of last 
year, Education and the People’s Peace. One, 
Let’s Talk About Education and the People’s 
Peace is a handbook for teachers, speakers, 
and discussion leaders interested in further- 
ing adult education. It was prepared by Paul 
Sheats. A second, Learning About Education 
and the Peace was written by Harry L. 
Bard for high school social studies teach- 
ers. The third, Let’s Look at Education 
and the People’s Peace is for the cartoon- 
minded of all ages. Drawings are by Bob 
Stailey. Order from the Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C,, 
10 cents each. 


THE PAMPHLET listing for 1944-45 of the 
Association for Family Living (209 South 
State Street, Chicago 4, Ill.) contains inex- 
pensive materials that have been found to 
be both sound and usable. They are available 
from the Association at cost plus postage. 
New items in the listing include “Psychologi- 
cal Adjustment of Returned Service Men and 
Their Families” by Griffith; “A Mother 
Answers a Morals S.O.S.” by Gladys Shultz; 
and “Present Day Problems in Counseling” 
by James S. Plant. These pamphlets may be 
ordered for 5 cents each. 


“THANK YOU for scraping the smugness 
off my liberalism,” writes one reader of South 
Today, a semi-annual publication edited by 
Lillian Smith and Paula Snelling (Clayton, 
Ga., $1 a year, 50 cents a copy). This maga- 
zine ranks high among sources for improving 
one’s understanding of other people. For 
educators, the issue for spring-summer 1944, 
which is devoted to the subject “The Earth: 
a Common Ground for Children,” will have 
special interest. 
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Tools for Learning 





READING FOR TEACHERS 


Lou LaBRANT 


“| CAN ALMOST TELL,” said a super- 
visor of elementary schools recently, “what 
most of my teachers are going to think and 
do about reading, by looking up their records 
to see when they last went to summer school. 
Something must be done to keep them up to 
date without dependence on what some uni- 
versity professor is going to do to them.” 

While most of us trust that such condi- 
tions are exceptions, it is doubtless true that 
a great many teachers are more dependent 
upon summer work or an occasional quarter 
off for advanced study than we would hope. 
The intent of our schools is to make, among 
other things, literate citizens, who will be 
able and inclined to keep themselves in- 
formed about the state of the nation and 
alert to developments in their own vocations 
and the world at large through reading. 

It seems fair, therefore, to expect that the 
teacher himself will use reading as one 
means, and perhaps the chief means, for 
learning about his own field, its problems, 
the findings of research bearing on those 
problems, the experiments being currently 
tried out, and the better procedures de- 
veloped. In addition teachers will, of course, 
be under obligation to be better informed 
citizens than the average person, since they 
have accepted a role of leadership recog- 
nized in the very name of teacher. 

Recognizing the importance of the teach- 
er’s keeping abreast of the times, boards of 
education the country over have encouraged 





Lou LaBrant of New York University in- 
troduces “Tools for Learning” with a thorough 
analysis of reading for teachers. Miss La- 
Brant discusses the importance to teachers of 
keeping posted on matters both professional 
and general and makes suggestions about the 
kinds of books a good teacher’s library should 
contain. She emphasizes the wisdom of mak- 
ing the selections in such a library teacher- 
chosen rather than superintendent-imposed. 
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summer study. Often they offer a bonus or 
increase of permanent salary or advancement 
as motivation. The added financial aids are 
in reality more than motivation: they are the 
means; for too often salaries are so low as to 
make summer study difficult for the teacher 
who does not happen to live near a good 
school. Attending summer school is, how- 
ever, but one step. 


Getting the Reading Habit 


Early in the term, any live teacher of 
teachers becomes aware of a fairly sharp 
division in his classes. There are the teachers 
who have read the journals, who know the 
names of the leaders, who refer to some new 
books and findings, who ask about interpreta- 
tions, who are—in short—ready for advanced 
study. These are, it is sad to say, in the 
minority in most areas. There is the other 
group which eagerly reads the new books, 
becomes excited with pleasure or resentment 
at new procedures, and finishes the course 
with the statement that it has been an in- 
spiration and a revelation. 

There is, of course, a small sprinkling of 
teachers who frantically copy down state- 
ments from books and instructor, trying to 
take back some recipe for better teaching, but 
who are almost oblivious to the great move- 
ments in education which flow from changes 
in national and international affairs. For- 
tunately the latter group, though real and 
dangerous, is not large. 

The foregoing statements lead to the thesis 
of this little paper: that teachers should be 
reading regularly and should find it relatively 
easy to know what is being done in their 
own fields. The difficulty, not realized by 
those who do not teach young children and 
adolescents daily, is that frequently the 
teacher is literally too tired at 4 o’clock to 
go to a library or bookstore and that by the 
time he is rested stores are closed and the 
library far away. 
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Many persons talk at length about the short 
hours of the teacher and his opportunity for 
long evenings of reading. And yet these same 
persons will find themselves exhausted after 
a half day of responsibility for even four or 
five alert boys and girls. There is probably no 
tonic like the feeling at 4 o’clock that the 
day has been worthwhile, that young minds 
have been stimulated. Nevertheless the very 
stimulation of a live class takes nervous 
energy, and the close of the school day is 
not a time for the teacher to focus on search- 
ing for reading matter of a serious nature. 
Two hours later he may welcome the serious, 
forward-looking book. 

So that reading materials will be easily 
accessible, the school should have within its 
walls a decent professional library for teach- 
ers. This need not be large, but it should be 
chosen with care. Too frequently such a li- 
brary is chosen by the supervisor who wants 
to improve his staff or the superintendent 
who donates his own (unread) yearbooks 
and adds others which seem good from his 
over-all standpoint. Surely the superintendent 
and the principals and supervisors should con- 
tribute ideas; but half the value is lost if the 
teachers themselves do not participate in the 
selection of new reading materials for the 
library. 


What Shall We Put on the Shelves? 


If a little time is spent on this selection, 
much more reading will occur. Several types 
which could well be included in such a school 
library are: (1) books on world problems of 
immediate moment, to be passed around, read, 
used hard, discussed, and probably worn out; 
(2) books discussing the problems of educa- 
tion in terms of the national scene (such as 
Youth Tell Their Story, Youth and the 
Future), books dealing with proposed gen- 
eral education, books on national problems 
of education, international responsibilities, 
and social movements which involve educa- 
tion (such as the use of English as a world 
language, student exchange); (3) accounts of 
outstanding experiment and research, suited 
for discussion (such as the accounts of 
the Eight-Year Study, or of experimental 
schools); and (4) books dealing with the 
curriculum, specific or general. 

Far too often we talk about the interde- 
pendence of the various areas, but are un- 
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believably ignorant about what is going on 
in other departments. Social studies teachers 
would enjoy reading about some of the 
experiments in language arts, language teach- 
ers would profit from some of the newer 
procedures in mathematics and science, and 
the whole school might gain from the 
analysis of the problem of science teaching 
as it is met by that department. A group of 
English teachers found their problem of the 
nature of language clarified by illustrations 
from the teaching in home economics. 

Certainly recent studies and programs in 
physical education are of interest to all teach- 
ers. It is strange that teachers of physical 
education should be thought of as more con- 
cerned with growth studies than any others, 
although all teachers deal with youngsters 
who are passing through glandular and 
structural changes which affect their speech, 
writing, social attitudes, muscular control, 
interest span, and energy. 

No pattern can be laid down for general 
acceptance, but perhaps an illustration of 
what might be done will be helpful. A school 
with a hundred teachers and the usual range 
of departments might do something like the 
following. The principal could announce the 
amount of funds which the board thought 
fair to assign to the professional growth of 
teachers. If even so modest a sum as $100 
were available, thirty-five or forty books 
could be purchased. (A dollar a teacher is 
a very small amount for a board of educa- 
tion to invest in professional stimulation.) 

Allowing ten readings to a book (with an 
average of three weeks to each book), the 
thirty-five books would total 350 readings, 
over three books per teacher. This may not 
seem a large gain, but some would read in 
addition bits brought in for discussion, a 
goodly number would read much faster than 
a book in three weeks, and certainly the mere 
statement of the average number of books 
read does not begin to reflect the total stimu- 
lation received, Some of the books could well 
be reviewed by competent members of the 
staff, thus spreading the information and 
stimulation gained. 


Discovering and Using Books 


Selection and purchase of the books by 
teachers would prove almost as valuable to 
these hundred teachers as the reading itself. 
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These processes necessitate the reading of 


reviews, comparison of books, examination of | 


those rejected. 

Books are not the only requisite of a 
professional library. Current articles are fre- 
quently more significant than the summaries 
which appear in books. English teachers may 
subscribe for their own journal, mathematics 
teachers for theirs, and so forth. It would be 
wise for teachers to have on the faculty 
table the publications of other departments 
and to use articles of general value and 
specific method as a basis for discussion. 

There is little good in a professional library 
which remains on the shelves; and there is 
most likelihood of use when teachers assist 
in the selection and when there is some time 
for free discussion. Perhaps some of the 
routine matters of announcements so often 
brought into faculty meetings could be man- 
aged by mimeographing, and faculty meet- 
ings given over to exchange of findings and 
consideration of new ideas. On _ second 
thought it seems strange that most of our 
faculty meetings do not consist of just that. 


BOOK NOTE 





THE GUIDANCE 
OF LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 


By WILLIAM H. BURTON 


HERE at last is a book that brings to both 

teachers in training and teachers in service 
the very best that is known about the improve- 
ment of older methods of teaching and the 
initiation of modern methods. It is written in 
an easy readable style, with copious illustrations. 
There is ample reference to basic scientific 
Studies and all the material contained in the 
book was tried out over a period of years in 
classes at Harvard University and the University 
of Oregon. It is the only book which presents 
both traditional and modern methods of teach- 
ing. 601 pages. $3.75. 
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Is it thinkable that alert persons, respon- 
sible for teaching the children of the greatest 
democracy the world has seen, would not be 
meeting regularly to discuss the great issues 
of civilization, the new knowledge in regard 
to child growth and development, the find- 
ings of science, and their own tremendously 
important role as teachers? Surely they must 
be doing just this, and surely superintendents 
and boards of education and supervisors must 
be doing everything they can—including the 
spending of funds for materials—to promote 
this thinking. Five dollars a teacher would 
seem a small sum to spend in order to stimu- 
late growth of this kind—a growth which 
must not be left to chance, nor even to a 
possible summer school professor. 


“Tools for Learning” in February will 
deal with teaching the skills and will 
be introduced by Mildred English of 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 





Social Studies for Children 


The meaning of social studies ; how social 
development takes place; children’s experi- 
ences that lead toward social maturity; 
evaluation of social growth. 


Pages, 32 Price, 35¢ 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Are you planning for postwar education? 
See 


Planning For American Youth 


An Educational Program for Youth 
of Secondary-School Age 
A 64-page pamphlet, colorfully illustrated 
Order from 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 S1xTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WasuincrTon 6, D. C. 
25 cents per copy 
Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more, 33 1/s%. 
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All teachers 
will enjoy 


CHILDREN 
OBJECT! 


By SABRA HOLBROOK $2.00 


“Deals with the technique of educating 
for democracy, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, a technical book. It is the an- 
swer to a prayer of teachers and group 
leaders concerned with training chil- 
dren for responsible citizenship.” 
—Friends’ Intelligencer 


READING 
WITH CHILDREN 


By ANNE T. EATON $2.50 


“Anne Eaton has given reading its place 
as a creative art.-—ANNE CARROLL 
Moore. 


“BEQUEST 
OF WINGS’ 


By ANNIS DUFF $2.00 


“Study of the child and the child’s in- 
terests, the place of pictures and music 
and nature and humor and food in a 
reading pattern. Here’s a family after 
my own heart—they read aloud for 
fun.”—VirciniA Kirkus 


Write for free catalogue to 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 E. 48TH St., New York 17 


GUIDE TO GUIDANCE 
Volume VI 
a comprehensive, annotated bibliography of 
guidance literature for 1943 now available 
at $1.00 a copy 


Send your order to 
Mrs. Helen Hunter Griswold, Exec. Sec’y. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WasHIncton, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders 








The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values 


Seventh Yearbook, JoHN Dewey SOcIETY 


Edited by John S, Brubacher, 
Yale University 


“A brilliant treatment of the most important 
problem of American education, the shaping of 
the American character. Exceptionally well 
written.” 

—George E. Axtelle 


Harper & Brothers, New York City Price $2.50 








Creative ch ools 


23rd Yearbook 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


National Education Association 


Articles contained in this volume pertain 
to such varied phases of the school program 
as administrative practices, every-day class- 
room experiences, and special programs 
and projects. 


320 pages Price $2 














Health in Schools 
Twentieth Yearbook 


Second printing, December, 1944 
400 pages—paper cover .. . $1.25 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WasHIncrTon 6, D. C. 
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Education for All American Youth 
421 pp. $1.00 


Specific, Dynamic, Practical 
Proposals for All American Educators 


Order from: 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION 
1201 S1xTEENTH StrREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











“A Bill of Rights for Childhood and 
Youth in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” 


The platform of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies free. 
Quantity lots, 1¢ each. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by H. L. Caswetu 


They are winning new honors daily as 
essential aids to teachers, supervisors and 
principals. 
TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER. By 
W. B. Featherstone. 75¢. 
HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR OF 
CHILDREN. By Gertrude Driscoll. 60¢. 
GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING 
THROUGH EXPERIENCES. By Roma Gans. 
60¢. 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Charles K. Arey. 95¢. 
PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Willard S. Elsbree. 60¢. 
LATIN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. By Eleanor 
C. Delaney. 6o¢. 
EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Jean Betzner. 0 
SCIENCE IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By 
Gerald S. Craig. 60¢. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 








Probing Our Prejudices 


A Unit for High School Students 
By HortENsE PowDERMAKER 


This first supplementary textbook in intercultural 
education for high school students is to meet the 
need for materials for study on racial, religious 
and national tensions. 


Second in a series on Problems of Race and Cul- 
ture in America sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City, and published by Harpers. Cloth 
edition, $1.00. Paper edition, $.65. 


The 1944 Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education 
ADJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATION TO 
MEET WAR AND POSTWAR NEEDS. 
Ann Arbor Press. Price $1.50. Address 
orders to CLirForp Woopy, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Each chapter prepared by committee of 


specialists. Those interested in teacher edu- 
cation should read this volume. 











Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences 
Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, 
Editors 
$2.00, paper-bound $2.30, cloth-bound 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


1201 SrxTEENTH StreEeET, N. W. 
WasHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Rural Schools and the War 


1944 yearbook of the DEPARTMENT OF 
RurAL Epucation, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 96 p. 50 cts. Discounts : 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
more, 334%. 


Shows how rural schools may realize the 
educational values of war related programs 
and activities and discusses administrative 
adjustments needed for the adaptation of 
rural schools to wartime conditions. 
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LET US HELP YO 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 


Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program, Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2// x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide; single-frame_ slide- 

— and double-frame slide- 
m, 





DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/’ x 40/’ to 20’ x 20’. 


Glass-beaded. 
<< 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 





DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award three 
consecutive times. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 











DeVRY i6mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 





Be among the first to get this precision 
electronic device ...a new DeVRY 16mm. 


Motion Picture Sound Projector . . . for 
both sound and silent films . . . and with 
separate speaker and amplifier that can be 
used as a Public Address System. Place 
your order now! 


SCHOOLS FIRST! 


To schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the Army 
and Navy—we are now alloting the FIRST 
DeVRY motion picture equipment released 
for non-military use. 





DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


DeVRY Projected 





4/- 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
(Principal Cities} 


For 31 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION.,..IT IS 
A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





HROUGH the ages, from the flat 

world to today, man has made a 
succession of attempts to depict planet 
earth on maps and globes. 

Surface maps and globes filled all needs 
until the realm of air was used for ve- 
hicular traffic above the earth’s surface. 
Now, surface maps and globes tend to 
defeat an effective understanding of the 
meaning of the oneness and the same- 
ness of air, available impartially to all 
peoples everywhere. The very “pictures” 
that are necessary for a terrestrial globe 
reveal the barriers to swift, universal 
surface communication and transpor- 
tation. 

The plural nature of the earth’s sur- 
face keeps people apart. In contrast, the 
singularity of air makes it possible to 
unite all peoples. Every place and person 





| lar Age 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


ULL 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. L.A. 








on earth is accessible by air because air 
is everywhere and all air is navigable for 
all kinds and sizes of aircraft. 


Air Globe shows only the names of 
places and dots to give their location 
because these places symbolize people. 
It underscores the lasting truth uttered 
by Protagoras of Abdera, ancient Greek 
philosopher, who said, “Man is the meas- 
ure of all things.” It emphasizes the 
rapidly mounting interdependence of all 
mankind. 

Educators are in a position, and have 
the responsibility, to interpret the far- 
reaching impacts of air transportation 
upon world society. We invite you to 
send comments, suggestions and ques- 
tions to Air-Age Education Research 
and to request a free copy of “Air Age 
Education News.” 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STRBET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


ear () 
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Group PLANNING IN EDUCATION 
1945 Yearbook 





... how it works and why it works 


Freeto DSCD To come from the 
members. $2 to press this spring. 
non-members. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CurricULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEA 
1201 16th Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








[/MOR-PLA| | 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 
ee 








CHARTS 





Teachers report more dramatic play—more 





Mobeis M APS —_ social play, with these remarkable Blox. A 
Play and simple interlocking principle that even four 
Social Play year olds can understand makes for speedy 
PICTURES ATLASES Bevelep construction with a minimum of teacher 
Initiative help. Priced in very inexpensive units 
Fum Sues G = 
ingon 
ILM SLIDES LOBES ibe For Further Information Write to 
Kindergarten §6=séRJ H. STONE PRODUCTS 
For details see our Catalog 20 ae P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich, 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


Designed by Educators, Edited by e 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. { 
5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


When writing please mention this publication 








“Tt’s fun to 
f Judy Wooden 




















learn the 
m Puzzle Inlays 
ent JAN. 14-31 
Write to 
THE JUDY COMPANY 
107 Third Ave. N. Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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THe DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6 





Execu ti Ve 


President, Hoiiis L, Caswe tv, Dir. 
4 I J I I> 
| ; 


First } 





Members of the I 


WALTER 
STEPHEN 
C..E. 


I isst. Comm., U.S. O 
Paut R. Hanna, Sch. of Ed., Stanford U., ( 
VILLIAM J Vil I yr, Prof. of I 1 

IN, Prof. of Ed., Northw« 

Avice Mrz, Instructor, Teachers I] 
GI apys L. Porrer, $ DV. I E] 
Maycie Sout! -rof 
Levis ANN T 
J. G. Umsrattn, Dept. of Curr. 
WituaM E. Younc. ., Div 
Dace ZELLER, Prof. of Ed 


STATE Rep! 


Alabama—E.oise C. Keesier, Elem 

California—Roxie E. ALEXANDER, Di 
Coor., Los Angeles County; R 

Illinois—Manrion JorDan, Supt., Cicero 

Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bast 

Minnesota—Cora A. Giere, Grade Supv., M 

New York—Witu1amM T. Me tcnior, Prof. of Ednl 
B, Painter, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Young 

Penns ylvania—CaTHERINE E, Geary, Dir. of Elen 

Tennessee—Euta A. JOHNSTON, Elem. Supv., 


Virginia—Marir E. ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed.. H 
Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, :Montana, 


Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Ciirr. Dir. 


Executive S cretary 


RutH CUNNINGHAM, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 





Topics for the Year 





Educational Leadership for 1944-45 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, publi ished by the Department of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, NEA, is your journal. Your comments and suggestions will 
be appreciated. ‘The following issues are planned for 1944-45. 


October Suoutp We Have Computsory MILirary TRAINING FoR ALL YOUTH? 
Leaders in various professions present their views . . . Youth speaks ~. + He 
issues involved. 


November Aupto-VisuaL Aips To LEARNING: What have we learned from the 
armed services about audio-visual aids? . . . Audio-visual departments in opera- 
tion—a city, a county . . . Helping teachers use learning aids. 


December PLanninc—rFor Berrer Livinc: Why Plan? ... Youth Planners 
at Work . . . Descriptions of planning in a region, a city, a neighborhood. 


January Supervisors TELL THEIR Stories: How does a — use her time?— 
a city supervisor? a county superv isor? a state Supervisor? . . Is teacher-rating a 
function of supervision? . . . The “supervisory visit.” 


February Worxsuops ror Tracuers: Planning a workshop—pre-planning by 
staff; student participation . . . Descriptions of county, city, and college work- 
shops . . . Do’s and don’t’s of workshops . . . Teachers evaluate workshops. 


March Critpren Tatk Axsout INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING: Youngsters 
discuss ways of breaking down race prejudice .. . They appraise school projects 
aimed at broadening intercultural understanding . . . Children of minority 
groups give us their side of the story. 


April Recorpinc Pupit Procress—a Stupy or CuMuLATIVE ReportinG: Why 
record? ... What record? ... How record? . . . Descriptions or symbols? . . . 
Children’s self-evaluation . . . Reporting to parents. 


May ‘Teracutnc Asout Sex anp Growtu: Helping children understand physical 
growth ... What is “normal” in sex curiosity at various ages? . . . How to deal 
with non-acceptable behavior. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines In EpucaTION THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 

—Henry Harap —Mary and Harry H. Giles 
Tue New—n Review Toots For LEARNING 

—Alice Miel —Guest Editors 





